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NOTES 

Tue Queen has promised to attend another display of 
the forces under the command of the Duke of Connaught 
at Aldershot in July. The date, which has not yet been 
fixed, will fall during the visit of the Cesarewitch, who is 
expected to arrive in this country in the third week of 
June and to stay over a fortnight. The Princess Alix did 
not accompany the Queen to Scotland, as she has engage- 
ments to visit the Princess of Wales and be present at the 
next Drawing-room, which will be held by the Princess 
of Wales at Buckingham Palace on the 30th inst. 





Tue Duke and Duchess of Coburg have been in London 
throughout the week, but the Duke left Jast night for 
Vienna, where he is to represent the Queen and his own 
principality at the wedding of Prince Augustus of Coburg 
and the Archduchess Caroline Maria Immaculata, which 
will take place on the 30th of thismonth. The Princesses 
Alexandra and Beatrice have gone to Balmoral on a visit 
to the Queen. 


Tue Prince of Wales left town for Newmarket on 
Wednesday, and returned yesterday. To-day His Royal 
Highness dines with Lord Rosebery in Berkeley Square, 
and is to be present, accompanied by the Princess, at the 
Trooping of the Colours, the presentation of new colours 
to the Hon. Artillery Company at Finsbury, and the re- 
ception of the Diplomatic Corps by the Countess of 
Kimberley at the Foreign Oftice in the evening. 


Tur Duchess of York accompanied the Duke to the 
Islington Horse Show on Tuesday, and on Saturday last to 
the opening of the new lock and foot-bridge at Richmond, 
where she is immensely popular, At the end of the month 
the Duchess goes to the White Lodge on a prolonged 
visit to the Duke and Duchess of Teck. The Duke of 
York was invested privately with the order of the Golden 
I'leece at Marlborough House on Tuesday by the Prince 
of Wales, acting on behalf of the Queen-Regent of Spain 
and her son, the young king. This order is even more 
ancient than that of the Garter, which the Queen will 
bestow at an early date upon the King of Spain. 


Tue simultaneous execution of anarchists in Paris and 
Madrid is a useful coincidence and should prove a salutary 
sedative to the political lunatics of the age. At the same 
time it is matter for regret that others, less courageous 
but no less mischievous, cannot share this doom. The 
anarchists’ worst mischief is the removal of a few super- 
fluous bourgeois and the alarming of a few cowards: their 
actions have no permanent effect and their teachings can 
impose upon no sane being. But there are politicians, 
whose more plausible but no less dangerous doctrine 
inspires whole nations to plunder and treason, besides lay- 
ing the seed of criminal thought for countless generations. 
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Such are far more to be reprehended and less to be pitied 
than the crazy enthusiasts who have just expiated their 
crimes. No doubt these have received no more than their 
deserts, but the scene at La Roquette, with modern young 
ladies and ex-statemen gathered together to watch a 
fellow-creature’s death-agony, is sufficiently gruesome to 
recall the Paris of a century agu, when the politica 
lunatics were in power. 


Rumours of dissolution are once more gathering volume 
in Greece. M. Tricoupis has been hampered by the 
unusual difficulty of finding too large a majority at his 
back. At the General Election of 1892 he came forward 
in his favourite part of the ‘Saviour of Greece, and, 
thanks mainly to King George's support, he secured some- 
thing absurdly like unanimity in the chamber. But when 
it was found that he could not make bricks without straw 
or rehabilitate Greece upon a diet of insolvency, the 
natural craving for party government inherent in popular 
chambers reasserted itself and an opposition of sorts sprang 
into being. Should M. Tricoupis resolve on a dissolution— 
that ever useful expedient to distract attention from public 
affairs—it is probable that he may be beaten, if only for 
the love of change which is chronic in young nations as in 
young persons. Some of the Greek papers are hinting 
that M. Tricoupis, having the whole executive under his 
thumb, will take precautions to secure re-election. No 
doubt he will bring considerable pressure to bear, and no 
doubt a vote is a marketable commodity in Greece, even 
more than elsewhere, but it must be remembered that 
similar tactics in 1885 and 1890 sufficed not to ward off 
M. Tricoupis’s overwhelming defeat. 

Tue Radicals of Europe have, as usual, been over- 
preeipitate in proclaiming disaster for the Hungarian 
Magnates—a thought obviously fathered by ill-wishes. 
As we pointed out last week, it is by no means impossible 
that the Church party may be obliged to yield, and if 
their concession be accepted as final it is probable that 
they may elect to give way. But every telegram places 
their position in a rosier light, every day the bluster of 
Dr. Wekerle’s partisans waxes feebler, and there is ample 
evidence that the decreased majority in the Lower House, 
despite all explanations, is having its effect. The rumours 
of Dr. Wekerle’s approaching fall are taking shape, and 
men are realising that it need involve no symptom of civil 
commotion. Dr. Wekerle is too recent a creation to pose 
as the indispensable Minister just yct. It is a ré/e which 
the Nestors of statecraft have again and again found them- 
selves unable to carry through, and he has given no 
promise of superior craft to theirs. In the see-saw of 
modern constitutional government no man has a chance 
of rendering himself really indispensable, and the sooner 
Dr. Wekerle realises this, the better for him and the 
better for the interests committed to his charge. 
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Tur map of Africa has been largely modified by the 
Anglo-Belgian agreement, which was published as a Par- 
liamentary paper on Wednesday. In brief, we have 
obtained a rectification of frontier on the West of 
Nyassaland, and a strip of territory connecting that 
Protectorate with British East Africa: the last a most 
valuable concession. On the other hand, the Belgians 
have secured the whole of Equatoria, and a portion of the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal on lease during the lifetime of King 
Leopold. The arrangement is novel, and not to be com- 
mended, No doubt, we would rather see the left bank 
of the Nile in Belgian than in French possession. But 
as the arrangement will not bind the Republic in the 
slightest, the presumption is that our Government will 
simply embroil itself in the quarrel about the spheres of 
influence on the Mobanghi. Already the Debats and other 
journals threaten retaliation and regard Britain, by no 
means illogically, as the offending Power. 





Lorp Rosrsery’s Birmingham speech will be known as 
the Boomerang oration: as that crooked weapon, hurled 
by unskilful hands, comes back to injure the thrower and 
leaves the target uninjured, so promiscuous abuse, 
lavished by one politician on another, is an unwilling 
compliment to the influence of the person abused, and an 
unconscious confession that the abuser has no case. And 
Lord Rosebery went out of his way to show his own 
weakness. Mr. Chamberlain had asked, as every one is 
asking, whether Lord Rosebery was a Home Ruler, and 
whether he was in favour of Gladstonian Home Rule. 
Lord Rosebery said he would answer the questions, and 
proceeded to ask whether they were not an insult? This 
was the evasion of the schoolboy, and Thursday’s utter- 
ance was little better. So Mr. Chamberlain may congratu- 
late himself upon the Premier’s admission of his immense 
influence, and upon having exhibited to the Premier an 
interrogatory which is unanswerable on the ground, which 
serves in Judge’s Chambers but is not safe in politics, that 
it is ‘embarrassing.’ 





Mr. Giapsrone’s view of high statesmanship has once 
more—amid a profusion of lip-service—been lightly put 
aside by one of his late colleagues. The dissensions in 
the Irish party are not, according to Mr. Morley, to be 
turned into an argument against Home Rule. But what 
was Mr. Gladstone’s great defence of his policy in 1886 ? 
In the Debate on the Address Mr, Parnell had declared 
that what Ireland demanded was local self-government 
and that her representatives were authorised to negotiate 
inthe name of Ireland the terms and conditions of a 
measure of local self-government. Mr. Gladstone hailed 
this declaration with delight and relied upon it as a funda- 
mental defence of his policy. He said—speaking on the 
second reading of the Home Rule Bill—that prior to the 
General Election of 1885 it was open to any one to 
question how far Mr. Parnell spoke the sentiments of the 
mass of the Irish population. 





Ar the General Election of 1885, it will be remem 
bered, Mr. Parnell absorbed into his own immediate 
followers all the adherents of Mr, Shaw, and at the same 
time ousted every single Gladstonian representative in 
Ireland. Mr, Gladstone faced the unpalatable situation 
and drew a plausible inference, viz., that a united party of 
eighty-two was capable of contracting in the name of 
Ireland. Mr. Morley professes himself unable to foresee 
that it would be the métier of the several fragments of a 
party composed of Parnellites, Dillonites and Healyites 
to denounce, with all the resources of bitterest faction 
the compact which any one of them had assented to. 
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Tue resolution of the House of Commons in favour of 
simultaneous examinations for the Indian Civil Service in 
India and England was, as every Anglo-Indian knew, 
simply impossible. To follow it in practice would have been 
to ruin our Indian Empire in spite of the protests of the 
Indian Government. None the less, thanks are due to 
Lord Kimberley and Mr. Fowler for their firmness in over- 
ruling the resolution and for their perception of the 
notorious facts not only that the Bengali is unfit to govern, 
but also that those over whom we might set him nominally 
will not be ruled by him. For the fairly general 
recognition of this fact Mr. Kipling and his imitators may 
claim some credit for they have made India a reality in the 
English mind and have dissipated a dream. 


No one, by the way, seems to have noted the engaging 
though unconscious candour with which one of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s fellow ‘rebels’ gave away the Disestablishment 
cause in the course of the recent campaign of revolt in 
Wales. ‘Mr. Gladstone admitted,’ exclaimed the excited 
Welsh member, ‘that Disestablishment in Wales is ripe. 
Ripe?—ay, rotten!’ And the Bangor Nonconformists 
wildly cheered a sentiment to which every Church de- 
fender in and out of the Principality will cheerfully 
subscribe. The faurus Hibernicus seems in danger of being 
superseded by a new and improved Cymric breed. 





Tue punishment inflicted upon fifteen undergraduates 
of the House who did not break windows may be misunder- 
stood easily by the ignorant. Imprimis to be sent down 
at the end of term, especially just before the Hights, is 
annoying only, not degrading. Secundo, Dean Paget, as 
kindly a man as ever lived, is quite right in insisting on 
the University rule that the in-college host must be 
responsible for the vagaries of the out-college guest. So, 
if the Dean is correct in his facts—and he can obtain ten- 
fold more evidence than the public—he is justified. For 
all that, we are reasonably sure that these recurrent out- 
breaks point to the presence among the dons of one or 
more who are square pegs in round holes and, as at New 
College twenty years ago, the spirit of unrest will not be 
allayed until the cause or causes accepts or accept college 
livings. Also, the objectionable system of espionage by 
college porters and censors’ servants must be put an end 
to before the undergraduate becomes peaceable. 


In distrusting Captain Datton Hunt, Herr Dowe made 
a great mistake, for either he suspected a chivalrous 
gentleman of capability of dishonour, or he thought that 
a marksman of European reputation could miss at five 
yards, Nor, to speak bluntly and plainly, can we 
swallow the suggestion that, at the trial in Berlin, officers 
tried to substitute steel bullets; for German officers also 
are chivalrous gentlemen, and we prefer to think that 
Herr Dowe is mistaken. None the less, the trial of his 
bullet-proof coat appears to have been a colossal success, 
and, when the diiliculty of weight has been overcome, we 
doubt not that the protective armour of men will become 
useful in the field. 


So intense was the distaste of Edmund Yates for any 


subject even remotely connected with death, that many of 


his most intimate friends were unaware of the fact that 
he had been for years a member of the Cremation Society, 
His undisguised dread of any allusion to the topic was so 
generally recognised that no one ever ventured to tell 
him he looked ill, even when the outward signs of failing 
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health had become most sadly manifest. News of the 
death or serious illness of any one with whom he had been 
associated always affected him profoundly ; and probably 
no man has eyer fought the inevitable with more pathetic 
determination than that which he exhibited after his malady 
first assumed a serious form. It was a physical rather 
than a moral dread that influenced him ; for his wish was 
for just such a sudden and unexpected end as actually 
befell him. To this extent at least he may be said to have 
been felix opportunitale mortis, 

New pieces are in preparation at two theatres, the Strand 
and the Princess's. At the former Mr, Edouin will pro- 
duce The Jerry Builder, a farcical comedy which he has 
been hammering into shape for some time. At the Prin- 
cess's Mr. ‘l'yrone Power is rehearsing The 7eran, in which 
although the hero is an American the scene is laid in 
England, and the characters with the exception of the 
Texan himself are English. At Terry’s later on burlesque 
will disappear, and farcical comedy will be tried again. It 
is probable that a piece by Mr, W. Lestocq will be pro- 
duced, An Aristocratic Alliance will be followed at the 
Criterion by a revival of The Candidate. After that Mr. 
Charles Hawtrey will appear at this theatre, and it is not 
unlikely that the piece will be an original comedy written 
by himself. This should be interesting, as be has not done 
anything in the way of dramatic authorship since he 
adapted Von Moser’s Ver Libliothekur and produced it 
as The Private S crelary. 

Wer have received the following notice which we make 
public with the greatest pleasure :—The New Scheme for 
the management of St. Paul’s School will have the effect, 
and is intended by the Charity Commissioners to have 
the effect: (1) Of exacting a fee of £10 a year from 
every Foundation Scholar; (2) Of raising the fees of all 
the Capitation Scholars to £30 a year ; (3) Of abolishing 
the Junior Scholarships, It now rests with Mr. Acland, 
the Vice-President of the Committee of Council on 
Education to determine whether this Scheme shall 
become law or not. All those who are opposed to these 
changes should write at once to the Committee of Council 
on Education, Whitehall, S.W., expressing their dissent. 


‘On behalf and by authority of Robert Louis Stevenson,’ 
his friends Mr. Charles Baxter, W.S. Edinburgh, to whom 
Kidnapped and Catriona are dedicated, and Mr, Sidney 
Colvin of the British Museum, will on Monday issue a 
circular announcing an important literary venture. It is 
a subscription collected edition of the novelist’s works in 
twenty volumes, with an etched portrait by his friend 
Mr. William Hole, R.S.A., printed by Messrs. T. & A. 
Constable on specially prepared paper, every page having 
a watermark consisting of his initials. Mr. Stevenson is 
at present arranging his books in a sequence more con- 
nected than was possible at the time of publication, and, 
to make the issue complete and distinctive, many articles 
not hitherto collected will be published, including probably 
part of the suppressed ‘Amateur Emigrant, ‘The Pent- 
land Rising, and various other productions which will not 
again be printed in any form. ‘The Edinburgh Edition’ 
as it will be styled, is to be limited to a thousand sets, but 
as three hundred have already been bespoken for America, 
Australia, and elsewhere only seven hundred will be avail- 
able for Great Britain. Messrs Cassell & Co. will issue 
shortly 25,000 additional copies of Mr. Arnold Forster's 
A Citizen Reader, of which a quarter of a million copies 
have been sold since 1886. Messrs. Jarrold and Sons, 
having bought the copyright in Mr. Fergus Hume’s 


Mystery of « Hansom Cab will publish shortly a revised 
edition uniform with the same author’s J/ystery of Landy 
Court, 
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PLACET-NE VOBIS? 
BY HONEST JOHN 


Wuo can doubt that I was right when I spoke on Monday 
night 
With the literary grace that is my wont ? 
And my stately, moulded phrases should awake the 
nation’s praises, 
And inspire her to support us—but they don't. 


For with eloquence and might I declared we must unite, 
And contending factions cast aside their whims ; 

And already I can fancy Redmond in the arms of Clancy, 
While our Dillon sobs repentantly in Tim’s, 


Then how much that speech avails to conciliate young 
Wales, 
Though the promises I made provoke a smile ; 
While my ratiocination on the Bill for Registration 
Must remind you of my former Leader’s style. 


To my claim to every one not to think of what we’ve done, 
But of what we mean to do you must assent ; 
Those are petty ‘ Party’ factions who would judge us by 
our actions, 
By the country we'd be judged by our intent. 


Then my offer to retire, if the workers so desire, 


In their favour is the noblest ever heard ; 

It was thus that I attested that I’m quite disinterested— 
But they'll surely never keep me to my word. 

Oh, the zeal that made me dare in conclusion to declare 
‘Strongest currents in the masses ever flow !’ 

Must not such a peroration touch the heart of all the 

nation, 

Though my meaning they may not exactly know ? 


Yes, you really can and must put in us undying trust ; 
And this thought shall be your consolation still— 
We, who cannot yet afford a Dissolution—svrsum corda ! 
Can afford to stick to Office —and we will ! 
M. S. 


THURSDAY IN THE COMMONS 


HE Government are saved for the moment, but 
they have now reached the most critical period of 

the whole Session. Most of their Bills, brought in with so 
much ostentation, are merely being paraded before the 
public,and may be either withdrawn or pushed forward as 
the Government may think fit. But the Budget Bill is 
on a different footing, and is not a measure with which 
it is possible to play fast and loose. It is a necessity — 
a necessary evil, probably, in Sir William Harcourt’s 
opinion—and passed it must be, sooner or later, in one 
form or another. The Ministry have certainly done their 
best to pull themselves together for this supreme feat, 
and we do not believe that they are so to speak riding 
for a fall. They have satisfied the Scottish with a 
measure as substantial and as stodgy as the national 
bannocks ; they have conciliated nearly all the Welsh ; 
and, if there were no such thing as whisky, they 
might be said to have cast out their shoe over the 
Irish Edom. With infinite trouble, and after a long 
debate, they succeeded in securing a majority of 14 
for the second reading of their Budget Bill just 
before Whitsuntide; a majority that indicates the 
keenness of the coming struggle in Committee, where 
the various interests attacked—the wicked brewers 
and the millionaire landowners—will fight their battles 
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once more with a better prospect of success, If, as we 
do Sir William Harcourt the justice to believe, he 
welcomes a Parliamentary fray, and loves fighting 
better than compromise, his Budget will not disappoint 
his desires, so broad and so obvious are the party lines 
on which it has been drawn ; and it is on some other 
point that the Ministry seems doomed to fall. 

The wisdom of our ancestors, and the occasional 
failure of their predictions, long ago taught their 
children not to prophesy without knowledge ; but that 
same wisdom might have taught Unionists that there 
is no sense in setting the battle in array to no purpose. 
In the House of Commons, as elsewhere, one has 
to reckon with ‘limprevu qui arrive toujours ’—a 
fact that was well illustrated by the course of 
the debate. All the usual preparations had been 
made for a field day. Members had returned from 
their holidays, and had been assured by the Whips 
that the existence of the Ministry depended on 
the critical divisions that were to take place. Supply 
had occupied Monday, and the Scottish members had 
had the whole of Tuesday to themselves ; private mem- 
bers had justified their existence on Wednesday in a 
variety of useful ways, and on Thursday both parties 
were to assemble in their hundreds for a real trial 
of strength. But in the event the House spent 
an hour and a half or more in_ delivering 
North Cornwall from the Great Western Railway ; 
then it endured more than seventy questions to 
Ministers ; then it amused itself with the strange case 
of Mr. Storey, who was, or was not, paired with Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain ; and then, after a short excursion 
into the fields of Irish Education, not long before 
dinner time, it began the consideration of the Budget 
Bill. But here again misfortune attended the unlucky 
sitting, so that there was little debate on the Bill itself 
except on Sir John Lubbock’s instruction. ‘lhe rest 
was no better than a series of desultory and sometimes 
heated speeches such as are made usually on motions to 
report progress. ‘The Parliamentary machine had con- 
trived to run off the rails. Indirectly, we fear, the disas- 
ter was attributable to the inconvenient ‘acumen of Mr. 
Bowles, who discovered a serious flaw in the prelimin- 
aries connected with the Bill, but the immediate cause 
was a subsequent _ruling—no doubt, a right ruling—of 
the Chairman, Mr. Mellor. ‘Then came chaos, motions 
to report progress, and the odious closure. 

The truth is that the Government is not strong 
enough to manage either the House, or its supporters, 
or its own business. It can rake up a majority, no 
doubt, but it is distracted by the necessity of pleasing 
several different factions, and its leader has 
nothing like Mr. Gladstone’s personal influence. 
How often, we wonder, has Mr. Gladstone kept his 
party together, of late years a distinctly mutinous 
crew, by the mere force of his personality ? Sir William 
Harcourt, with all his ability, cannot do this, and is not, 
either in tact or in temper, a great Parliamentary 
leader. When he is clearly in the right, no man can 
state his case more effectively ; but in difficulties, and 
when adroit conciliation is necessary, he suffers sadly 
in comparison with his chief opponent. It is thus a 
weak Government with a strong but not unscrupulous 
official Opposition. ‘The Government exists on suffer- 
ance, and must be painfully conscious that its chief in 
the Commons is by no means equal to the lost leader. 
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THE DEGRADATION OF JOHN MORLEY 
M* who write for the papers, have a natural 


inclination to speak well of Mr. John Morley 
for he is one of the brotherhood of journalists whom 
quickness and certainty of decision, ripe learning and a 
style both cogent and charming have raised to high 
place. Moreover, he is that rara avis in torris 
(rartssima at Westminster), a politician who never 
succeeded, until the other day, in shaking off that sturdy 
honesty which is the characteristic of the British jour- 
nalist. Drunken that journalist may be, and dissolute ; 
divorced or divorceable; he may have a thousand 
faults, but he is never corrupt and his honesty ,is his 
most precious possession. Of this honesty Mr. Morley 
has given many proofs. He is the one man in the 
political world whom we believe to be absolutely con- 
vinced that Home Rule is just and practicable, and in 
sundry minor matters, the Eight Hours Question for 
example, he has followed his principles to the end with 
such singleness of heart as his colleagues must have 
found it difficult to understand. Whether the under- 
lying principle of the Kight Hours Bill was good or 
bad is, in this connection, a matter unworthy of so 
much as passing consideration, since the essential thing 
is that the world saw and welcomed in the junior 
member for Newcastle a man who, because he 
believed the Bill to be a sham and a makebelieve, 
would have none of it, but voted against it and his own 
chances of success at the forthcoming General Election. 
It may well be that Mr. Morley did more, and that as, 
in the view of thoughtful persons, Mr. Gladstone pre- 
ferred retirement from office to guilt of an act of black 
treachery to the Church in which he was nurtured —for 
we have authority for saying that Mr. Gladstone once 
pleaded for mercy for the Welsh Church as a personal 
tavour—so Mr. Morley’s honest protest prevented the 
Kight Hours Bill from being adopted formally by the 
Government. It is our very respect for this adherence 
to principle which deepens our sorrow over the recent 
degradation of Mr. Morley. Some politicians may fall 
and take no hurt ; Mr. Morley falls from a considerable 
height, if not from a pinnacle of greatness. 

In what fashion has Mr. Morley fallen? Of much 
that he said at Newcastle there is no complaint to be 
made. His convictions entitled him to blow the 
trumpet at the gate of the House of Lords. His pro- 
clamation of the greatness of the Parish Councils Act 
was but natural, and the glorification of ‘one man one 
vote’ was but a commonplace of the platform. All 
these things and much more may be forgiven in an 
orator who, even while the unthinking audience shouted 
in acclamation, was forced to mention the existence of 
Mr. Charles I'rederick Hamond, who knew too well 
that the talk at Westminster was of Dissolution and of 
nought beside. But two things were said by Mr. 
Morley, not casually but in all deliberation, which must 
be reckoned amongst unpardonable sins, In the first 
place, he advocated a steady policy of closure and 
recounted in insolent pride the number of. occasions 
upon which he had moved the closure. ‘ Why boastest 
thou thyself that thou canst do mischief?’ Any 
wooden-headed ignoramus who has been pitchforked 
into Varliament can move the closure; no refined 
philosopher, no expert in the study of politics 
is needed to apply the argument which Mr. Mitchell 
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of the Prize Ring uses when the night is no longer 
young; and nobody knows better than Mr. Morley 
that the mutton-fisted politician is not likely 
to be right. ‘True it is that this knock-down policy, 
savouring rather of the Marquis of Queensberry than 
of Lord Rosebery, is advocated in frantic eagerness by 
the Westminster Gazette ; true also that the preaching 
of it is a most comforiable and unfailing sign of weak- 
ness; true also that Mr. Morley’s party was not 
responsible for the hideous blunder, certain to result in 
the ultimate ruin of Parliamentary Government, of the 
Closure rule. Still, we expected better things of Mr. 
Morley than the suggestion that a rule invented ina 
moment of exasperation, for the discipline of the 
turbulent Irishry, ought to be applied or can be 
applied to the reasoning of a powerful and harmonious 
Opposition, And what will Mr. Morley say when 
positions are reversed, and he is either in Opposition or 
Surely if the time shall come for the 
muzzling of his eloquence, then the words ‘ Remember 
Newcastle’ will be a conclusive answer to his protests. 
Concerning Labour also Mr. Morley wandered far 
out of those paths of sincerity which he is wont to 
frequent. His offer to retire in favour of any Labour 
candidate who was reasonably sure to win his seat 
against all comers was but the cheap rhetoric of a 
politician who knew that his suggestion would not be 
accepted. But, for the rest, to say that there ought 
to be direct representation of Labour in Parliament, 
but that the working classes would do well to wait 
until the great Liberal Party had made all things 
ready for Labour to go in and win, was simply to lay 
the snare in sight of the bird, and a_ proceeding 
which sny self-respecting bird must resent. No doubt 
the irregular polyhedron calling itself the Liberal 
Party is desperately afraid of Labour candidates ; so 
much was confessed impliedly by Lord Rosebery in the 
speech which Lord Dunraven exposed at Portsmouth 
not long ago. But the cause for that fear is vanishing, 
for the working classes are veering round. ‘They have 
discovered that the reckless promises of the Liberals 
are empty, albeit their performance would involve 
nothing more serious than generosity in dealing with the 
property of others and that the Tories, although 
sparing in wholesale bribery, have a way of fulfilling 
the promises which they make. ‘That Labour is satis- 
fied with either side it were idle to assert: but it is 
certainly showing an inclination, visible in many an 
industrial constituency, to prefer the ‘lory reality to 
the Liberal mirage. Of a truth, however, Mr. Morley 
ought to have said, for none knows better, that this ery 
for ‘direct representation, in the sense in which the 
words are understood commonly (and that is a sense 
for which Mr. Gladstone ard his followers in the Press 
must bear full responsibility), is the most conspicuous 
sign of the degeneracy of political morals. Men are 
taught now to send other men to Parliament upon 
selfish grounds only, not that they may do that which 
is right, but that they may seize for this class or that 
the things which belong to another class. The Liberal 
party asks for no more honourable office than that of 
playing catspaw. J'or ourselves, holding that there is 
much common sense and common honesty in the 
working classes, we advocate Labour candidates because 
we trust in their rough honour. We had rather con- 
fide ourselves to the mercies of Mr. John Burns or 
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Mr. ‘om Mann, whose motives at any rate may he 
trusted, than to the theoretical Socialist who has nothing 
to lose. 


THE DUTCH IN SOUTH AFRICA 
M* RHODES has scored his first point in the Cape 


Parliament by carrying a motion for the annexa- 
tion of Pondoland. The remainder of the Session is 
apparently to be occupied in passing a Scab Bill, a 
measure for the payment of jurymen, and another 
affecting native lands. In other words, the Legislature 
will spend its time, as usual, in pleasant idleness with 
an occasional debate for appearance’ sake. What is 
more, the Premier, in a recent speech at Kokstad, almost 
declared that the colony had no right to expect any- 
thing else. He has been called un-progressive, but then 
look at his acquisitions of territory and his Beira rail- 
way. ‘The obvious reply would be that those under- 
takings lie somewhat remote from the Cape, and that 
they do not compensate for a dearth of domestic law- 
making, I'or the present, however, his supporters seem 
satisfied with his paintings of the map with red pigment 
of Imperialism. ‘The Cape J'imes considers that the 
country will be satisfied with a half-loaf, and it adds 
significantly that the whole might be hard to digest. At 
the same time the cry that immediate interests are being 
neglected for visionary benefits might embarrass even a 
statesman whose following includes the whole House, an 
inconsiderable handful excepted. It has doubtless been 
postponed by the Matabeleland crisis; but, with the 
advent of quieter times, Mr. Rhodes will do well to 
remember that constituencies have no particular liking 
for a policy of post-obits. 

The strength of the Cape Premier's position has 
hitherto consisted in the steady backing he has received 
from the Africander Bond. It has not been secured 
without considerable sacrifices, for the resignations of 
Mr. Innes and Mr. Sauer last year meant that they were 
offended by Mr. Rhodes’s leaning towards the Dutch 
element. Now both men have undoubted abilities, and 
either might easily become the chief of a reorganised 
Opposition. Their labours would probably be vain, if 
the Bond remained a compact and unanimous organisa- 
tion. Thirty votes in an assembly of under eighty 
constitute an undeniable advantage, more especially as 
the instincts of the Dutch are decidedly Conservative. 
Hence they entertain no objections to Mr. Rhodes’s 
reluctance to imitate Australian methods of govern- 
ment, while they have been enlightened enough to 
perceive that Mashonaland may provide fortunes, if not 
for themselves, at least for their children. But, though 
the last mail has produced no substantiation of the 
rumour that the leaders of the Bond are at loggerheads 
with their followers, those stories seem founded upon 
definite evidence. Apparently, the more reactionary 
faction has been striving for the upper hand, nor can 
Mr. Hofmeyr’s departure for the Ottawa Conference be 
considered purely voluntary. It may be, of course, 
that his deputy Mr. Theron will succeed in disciplining 
the party once more. Yet the mere facts that a 
politician of hitherto unchallenged supremacy over his 
own community has been compelled to seek a mission 
abroad, and that he was thought previously to have 
contemplated resignation, seem to prove that disrup- 
tion is at work, And, should the Bond dissolve, Mr. 
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Rhodes will be hard put to it to maintain his position. 
We do not imagine that his possible supplanter would 
contrive to secure a prolonged tenure of power. Indeed, 
nothing short of a complete reconstruction of parties 
would enable a stable Ministry to be formed at all. 
Still, the presumption is that temporary confusion 
might turn to the ultimate gain of South Africa. One- 
man authority is apt to demoralise alike its exerciser 
and its subjects and as Mr. Rhodes can never be over- 
thrown permanently a reverse would be valuable as 
teaching him the necessity of self-discipline. or, 
despite the undoubted services which he has rendered to 
the Empire, his ambition may yet produce untoward 
complications, particularly with a strong Secretary at 
the Colonial Office. 

By an instructive coincidence the restlessness of the 
Dutch at the Cape finds counterpart in similar move- 
ments elsewhere. In the Orange Free State, the press 
is complaining that an Administration, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, cannot be said to exist. ‘The Execu- 
tive remains powerless except when the Volksraad is in 
session, and even so the President acts merely as the 
mouthpiece of the Parliament. Accordingly the 
demand for a remodelling of the Constitution comes 
with unanswerable cogency, and it will probably receive 
support from the best intellects in the Republic, Presi- 
dent Reitz among them. The Free State has invariably 
pursued so conciliatory a policy towards its British 
neighbours that its strengthening by moderate reform 
would be welcome news. ‘The ‘Transvaal, on the 
contrary, suffers from over-government, and a relaxation 
of President Kriiger’s ignorant bureaucracy has become 
acrying necessity. Surrounded by British territory, and 
peopled for the most part by British colonists, the 
country is ruled by a handful of Dutch, who transact 
their important business in secret sittings. However, 
the newly-formed Burgermacht League, though prodigal 
of fine phrases, is careful to avoid all promise of political 
privileges for the ‘Outlander.’ Its members, being 
connected with mining industries, are anxious that they 
should not be taxed out of existence. But the head of 
the association, Mr. van Rensburg, declines ‘ to hand 
over to the new-comers the key of their independence, 
though he would not make their lives ‘ unhappy and 
disagreeable by holding aloof’ Here we have Boer 
complacency most characteristically expressed, and even 
President Kriiger could hardly have displayed more 
exiguous signs of grace. In due course the ‘Transvaal 
difficulty must solve itself, for British population be- 
come resident will never submit to be treated as mere 
helotry. Meanwhile these various tokens of change in 
a people so immobile as the Dutch deserves notice, 
though, in one instance at least, the motion cannot be 
called an advance. They are a singular race; yet, 
with all their faults, they make for the future greatness 
of South Africa, 


MU'TTERINGS FROM IRELAND 


HEY like that kind of thing in Ireland, said Mr. 
O’Brien in the course of his libel action, when he 

was brought to book for one particularly noisy piece of 
seditious rant. ‘They like that sort of thing certainly, 
and it does not follow that it always means more than 
the indulgence of the taste of Irish audiences and Irish 
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speakers for mouthing. So when Mr. John Dillon 
went to Ballybrood or Limerick to speak at a meeting 
held to protest against a recent case of landgrabbing, 
he also, naturally, gave what was expected for him. But 
in this case it was, on the whole, more likely to mean 
something than not. ‘The matter in hand was not to 
sweep the hated Saxon from the fair Isle of the Sea, 
which, considering the material difficulties in the way of 
execution, is a safe enough subject for oratory. Since 
it cannot be done there is small harm in talking 
about it. But the purpose on this occasion was to 
threaten something quite feasible by well-known Irish 
methods—namely, the doing of a damage to an 
Irishman. 

As things stand it is not quite unimportant that Mr. 
Dillon should be heard in the old style. He did not, 
we can believe, go to Ballybrood only to protest 
against a case of land-grabbing. If he had he would 
not have spent so much of his time in impressing on 
his hearers the absolute necessity for keeping this pre- 
sent Ministry in office, but he found it necessary to 
render this part of his address palatable by talk of the 
kind which habitually Jeads to outrage. Mr. Dillon 
was quite in the old form in this portion of his remarks 
—in the form which has not been common with Anti- 
Parellite speakers since they were compelled to re- 
cognise the necessity of making things comparatively 
easy for the Cabinet in Ireland. The most plausible 
explanation of Mr, Dillon’s reappearance in the old 
part on Sunday is to be found in Mr. Morley’s New- 
castle speech on Monday. ‘Ihe Chief Secretary thought 
it necessary to say that the splendid loyalty of Irish- 
men cannot be expected to remain proof against neglect 
much longer. ‘The Anti-Parnellites have their full 
share of the extraordinary complications of difficulties 
which surround the whole Ministerial evolution at 
present. ‘They cannot put pressure heartily on 
the Ministry for fear of also putting it out of office, 
which, according to Mr. O’Brien, would bring about 
chaos. Mr. Dillon’s version of chaos is a Unionist 
majority of a hundred. Yet they can equally little do 
nothing, for in that case they leave the field to the Par- 
nellites. ‘Ine position, in fact, is one of stalemate, which 
is exasperating beyond all others. It is also one 
from which there is absolutely no escape, in the games 
either of chess or of politics. But in this last it 
may be, and often is, desired; and the player con- 
tinues making frantic efforts to escape from impotence. 
It the Anti-Parnellites think they see that an opening 
to get out of their fix may be made by starting 
another violent agitation among the evicted tenants 
in Ireland—and on their behalf the calculation 
will at least be natural—it may occur to them that 
a little pressure from Ireland, not necessarily to be 
followed at ence by Parliamentary action, may serve 
as a stimulus to the Ministry. Something certainly 
must be done to hasten the Cabinet over the 
Evicted ‘Tenants Bill. ‘There is a minimum of time 
left, and an endless programme to be carried out, 
if possible. If it is fairly understood -that the 
Anti-Parnellites will stand anything, and nothing 
is heard from Ireland, the Evicted ‘Tenants Bill 
is not unlikely to be left over. Now, to consent 
tamely to this would be as destructive a course as the 
Anti-Parnellites could well take, as bad for them 
alternately as turning out the Ministry. Here it may 
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be supposed is the reason which has brought Mr. Dillon 
out to use the language which has its natural counter- 
part in the abusive railings of Canon Doyle, and is very 
likely to have its consequences in new agrarian outrages. 
Mr. Morley’s warning that Ireland must not be neglected 
shows that he, too, is alive to the situation. What his 
colleagues think of it would be a very interesting thing 
to learn. Perhaps they have the happiness not to think 
at all. It is charitable to hope so, for if they are not 
protected by a happy insensibility they could surely not 
endure the state of political nightmare in which they 
exist apparently quite placidly. ‘lo men awake and 
alive it would surely be maddening to sit knowing that 
they must move, that if they move towards Ireland they 
will be checked by Wales, and if they move towards 
Wales they come in check to Ireland, and that there is 
no third move, 


THE UNREST OF FRANCE 


NHE explanations given to account for the sudden, 
and apparently quite unexpected, collapse of 

M. Casimir-Perier’s Ministry on ‘Tuesday are not very 
satisfactory or intelligible. lp to a fortnight ago the 
Cabinet looked as strong as it was undoubtedly, by 
comparison at Jeast with most of its recent predecessors, 
respectable. In this country—-where we are always 
watching French politics very closely, and are always 
quite unprepared for what happens from day to day— 
the general opinion was that M. Casimir-Perier had 
really succeeded in conciliating all that was moderate 
and sensible in France, and that the Conservative 
Republic was at last to become something more than a 
phrase. We will undertake to say that not one intelli- 
gent observer in a thousand on Tuesday afternoon had 
the least suspicion that the Government was in any 
danger of immediate defeat. We followed M. Casimir- 
Perier’s grapple with Anarchism with sympathetic 
interest, and assumed that his vigorous crusade against 
the pests of society had done him nothing but good. 
Apparently this was a mistake. We cannot suppose 
that many Frenchmen in their hearts are angry because 
the late Premier has stamped on the bomb-throwers 
and defied the Socialists. But he has not gained any- 
thing with the Radicals, and we are told that the 
Deputies came back from their holidays with the 
conviction that the Conservative Republic is no more 
popular than it was last year with the masses in the 
If the late Premier counted on gaining 
converts to Moderate Liberalism by a_ policy of 
firmness and moderation, he has failed signally. But 
the enigma of the situation is the attitude of the 
Right. Why they should have decided suddenly to 
oust the Ministry they had put into office, and kept 
there for five months, it is difficult to understand. It 
is true M. Casimir-Perier is said to have offended them 
by his attitude on the Nuncio question a fortnight ago, 


constituencies, 


though the Radicals charge him with undue leniency 
towards the Church in this very matter. So hard it is 
for a l’rench Minister to steer the safe middle course 
where clerical interests are concerned. But after all it 
is not easy to see that French Catholics can hope for 
better terms from any possible successor. Why 
then should they upset the group that has dealt 
more equitably with the Church than any of which 
the Republic has had experience of late years? Why 
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should they depose a moderate Cabinet, to make 
way for a combination in which ‘advanced’ men 
and anti-clericals are only too likely to have the upper 
hand ? 

‘The answer to these questions is so hard to find that 
people have been driven to the conclusion that the 
Government itself has grown tired of its task. It can- 
not be exactly said that it was, as our Parliamentary 
slang has it, riding for a fall; since the debate and the 
vote of ‘Tuesday could hardly have been foreseen, nor 
could it have been anticipated that the Chamber would 
have outvoted Ministers on a question apparently so 
trivial as that of permitting a handful of Government 
employés to take part in a Labour conference. But in 
France, when a Cabinet is anxious to shuffle off its re- 
sponsibilities, it is easier for it to engineer a tumble 
than it would be in England. There is more under- 
ground work going on among the groups in the French 
Chambers than is commonly suspected in a country 
where a ‘revolt’ of four members against the Party 
discipline is quite a portent. On the other side of the 
Channel there is no such thing as Party discipline, as 
we understand it, and the active wire-pullers, who 
keep a Ministerial majority together, have duties 
more difficult and delicate than those which fall 
to our Government whips. A Cabinet is always in 
power by the assistance of some of those whose 
attitude towards it is one of armed and distrustful 
neutrality, and once let it be understood that the 
Premier is tired of being squeezed, and no longer in- 
clined to be complaisant to this or that cligue of 
reluctant allies, and his days are numbered. It is con- 
ceivable that M. Casimir-Perier had allowed a hint of 
this nature to get about in the lobbies, and was ready 
and even anxious to take his beating on the first con- 
venient, or inconvenient, majority. ‘That seems to be 
the prevailing impression in Paris, and it derives colour 
from the very unconciliatory and defiant speeches on 
Tuesday of M. 'Tonnart, Minister of Public Works, 
who went out of his way deliberately to inflame the 
attack on him, and to turn a comparatively mild dis- 
cussion into a vote of censure. If this is the true 
explanation, M. Casimir-Perier may have been actuated 
at once by ambition and by less selfish motives. He 
may be not unnaturally disgusted with the difficulties 
placed in the way of a strong and honest Administra- 
tion by rancorous enemies and half-hearted supporters. 
And he may also have his eye on the Presidential 
election in the autumn. The Ancien Ministre who has 
tried his hand at the Premiership and failed, is usually 
supposed to be ‘used up. But M. Casimir-Perier may 
think that his chances are at least better if he fails in 
May, and allows two or three other Ministers to have 
their innings before autumn, than if he were to stand 
for the Presidency with all the débris of a recent 
Ministerial collapse still hanging about him. 

Underlying it all, we imagine, is the feeling which 
prevails among active French politicians that a few 
months is the natural term of life for a French Ministry. 
To sober Saxons it seems as if a country which 
requires a brand-new Premier and a Cabinet three 
times a year must be trembling on the verge of 
revolution. So perhaps it would be if it were used to 
the English system ; but Frenchmen, accustomed for a 
quarter of a century to see a new Ministry installed 
before an old one has had more than a few months of 
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existence, are a good deal less alarmed and disconcerted 
by these rapid changes than we are inclined to think 
they ought to be. One can conceive of a Constitution 
in which it should be an organic article that no Minister 
of State should hold office for more than six months. 
The arrangement might have many inconveniences and 
disadvantages of its own; but it would be compatible, 
if understood properly and carried out loyally, 
with a fair amount of political stability. We 
have no wish whatever to represent the political 
condition of France as particularly stable at the 
present moment, and we certainly do not 
think that the resignation of the most able and 
respected Minister who has held office for many a day 
is any addition to the general security. Still, we 
ought to remember that the short term of office has 
practically established itself as an unwritten article in 
the French system; and it is because it is tacitly 
accepted as part of the natural order of things, that 
Frenchmen who are certainly not deficient either in 
keenness of vision, or sensitiveness of nerve, are able to 
contemplate with comparative equanimity a crisis, 
which if it occurred here would make every British 
householder shiver in his shoes. 


SERVIA—AS IN 1869 


ROY AL counter-revolution possesses all the charm 
which are denied to a revolution from below, and 
the restoration of law and order in Servia by the young 
king’s wise and high-handed stroke of policy is almost 
as suitable a subject for rejoicing as the restoration of 
an exiled dynasty following on a revolution. All the 
adversities of Servia of late years are traceable to the 
power and policy of her Radical party, as self-seeking 
and unpractical there as elsewhere. [ven if it com- 
prised four-fifths or nine-tenths of the population, as 
certain ill-informed journals have suggested, it was an 
obstacle to progress and prosperity, nay, even to the 
survival of the State, and the first duty of a statesman 
having the welfare of the country at heart was obviously 
to suppress it. ‘This was accordingly King Milan’s first 
act on returning to help his son out of his difficulties. 
On his way through Vienna he picked up a successor 
to the Radical Premier in the person of M. Simics, the 
representative of Servia at the Austrian Court. This 
choice was significant of a closer alliance between Servia 
and Austria at the expense of the Russian alliance, 
which, in concert with Servian Radicalism, was fast 
making all government impossible. M. Simics has 
returned to Vienna, but the whole policy has remained 
significant of a desire to imitate Bulgaria in shaking off 
the selfish interference of Russia in the nation’s affairs. 
Even those who dislike M. Stambulov and his ad- 
ministration the most, are unable to deny that the 
Principality has benefited largely from what the Czar 
terms her ‘ ingratitude’ to him. Moreover, everything 
points to the probability of like consequences following 
a like policy in Servia. ‘The whole financial stability of 
Servia, such as it is, and the very existence of Servian 
trade and agriculture depend on the maintenance of 
good commercial relations with Austria. 
But the constitutional change was no mere piece of 
commercial policy: it was the only solution of an 
intricate problem and in itself a beneficial act in 





which any reforming statesman might well take pride. 
By the Constitution of 1888, now just superseded, 
something very like universal suffrage was conferred 
upon a people of utterly illiterate neatherds who were 
easily swayed by the unpatriotic advice of Russian 
agents and the ill-digested theories of Radical agitators. 
The programme of the Radical party seems to have 
been a curious cross between Anarchism and the prin- 
ciples of the Peace Society, so that the Skuptchina 
was speedily filled with representatives of persons 
opposed to the existence of an army, of taxation and 
almost of government in any shape. However pic- 
turesque such a programme might be in Utopia, it was 
certainly not a very practical one in such a country 
as Servia. Moreover, the Radicals, emboldened by a 
lack of restraint, consequent upon the parlous period 
of the king’s minority, added open disloyalty to their 
already notorious lack of patriotism and common 
sense. lor a long period there had been continuous 
plotting on behalf of the descendants of Black George, 
the first rescuer of Servia from the Turks. It is not 
necessary to enter into the romantic career of that 
strange swineherd, nor into the conflicting claims of 
the Obrenovics dynasty which has alternated with his. 
Neither can easily lay claim to anything colourably 
resembling divine right, and there is no reason why the 
sympathy of outsiders should centre round the one in 
preference to the other. 

But King Alexander and his father cannot be blamed 
for seeking to consolidate their position at the expense 
of disingenuous conspirators. The most crying evil of 
the moment was the boundless scurrility of the Radical 
Press, which scrupled not to assail the Royal family 
with such virulence as would never be tolerated against 
the humblest citizen in any country possessed of a libel 
law. This evil was remedied by a return to the Constitu- 
tion of 1869, as were all the other evils consequent 
upon the character and composition of the ‘Soup- 
Kitchen. ‘The suffrage is considerably restricted ; the 
Sovereign nominates a large portion of the Chamber, 
and the ballot is abolished. Concerning this and the 
muzzling of the Press much may be said, but the 
whole character of this counter-revolution is best 
summed up by describing the Clamber as resuming 
that role of consultation and advice to which well- 
regulated Parliaments were restricted in older and 
better times. 

As to the future, there is no real need for the 
alarms which the friends of Radicalism have delighted 
to imagine. As we foretold last week the theory of 
popular risings in Servia is only ascribable to ignorance. 
The people is by no means so unanimously opposed to 
the king’s action as is generally represented. ‘Those 
who represent the Radicals as nine-tenths of a popu- 
lation all strongly opposed to the army seem to forget 
the existence of conscription in Servia as well as the 
fact that the army, exclusively composed of Servians, 
is fervently loyal to the Crown. Many windy epigrams 
have been concocted to prove that it will be impossible 
to govern Servia in the present resolute manner, Such 
objections are always raised whenever resolute govern- 
ment is undertaken, but the fact remains that resolute 
government is alone successful and alone permanent 
All well-wishers to Servia, both within and without the 
country, must rejoice that the reign of democratic 
instability is at an end and that Servia has a reasonable 
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prospect, under the firm and patriotic government of 
King Alexander, assisted by his father and M. Christics, 
of peace and good government 


THE GOVERNMENT AND AGRICULTURE 


I’ anything could reconcile the present Government 
to a dissolution and its inevitable consequence it 
would undoubtedly be the pleasure of escaping the 
necessity of facing the agricultural situation. Although 
in large measure they owe the present tenure of office 
to an adroit manipulation of rural distress, which at the 
General lection they exaggerated and promised to cure, 
yet we look in vain among their proposals for even the 
pretence of a remedy. Ministers contented themselves 
with sending out a Commission to whistle for a wind. 
Apparently they were buoyed up by the vain hope that 
emissaries despatched to interview those engaged in 
husbandry would glean the materials of a policy. Nor 
is there room for doubt as to what kind of encourage- 
ment Radical politicians desired. ‘The Commissioners, 
acting, it is fair to assume, on definite instructions, 
have fished openly for declarations of opinion that 
would smooth the way for legislation on the lines of 
Irish Agrarian Law. Ministerialists would have been 
delighted had farmers asked loudly for strong amend- 
ments to the Agricultural Holdings Act, the abolition 
of the Law of Distress, the formation of Land Courts 
and other reforms dear to the Radical heart. If that 
be so they must be sadly disappointed with the results 
as set forth in the reports doled out one by one during 
the last few months. These documents are very dis- 
tressing reading, but they give little information which 
has not been the common property of experts for the 
Jast ten years. We all know that the distress in agri- 
culture is not uniform; that it is dire on the Essex and 
Suffolk wheatlands, slight in the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Dairy Districts ; that good meadow-land lying 
adjacent to some town or railway station is still valuable, 
while distant arable fields are lapsing into waste; that 
landlords, tenants, and labourers are wincing under 
diminished incomes in the vast majority of districts, 
and that rents and profits alike show an irresistible 
tendency to dwindle. ‘These facts were already apparent 
to every student of the excellent ‘ Returns’ issued 
annually from the Board of Agriculture, and it was 
hardly worth while to go to the expense of a Royal 
Commission to amplify and substantiate them. 
Equally self-evident was the cause. The distress of 
husbandry is due to the lowness of prices, and this is a 
result of cxcessive foreign competition. Contributory 
causes may be adduced by the score, but they are 
insignificant compared to this. While the English 
farmer is continually face to face with a clamant and 
organised body of workers ever demanding higher 
wages, he has to be content with an unprecedentedly 
low return for his grain, cattle, wool and other 
products. 

It was a knowledge that this constituted the hard 
elementary factor or skeleton of the case—a skeleton 
capable of being padded out into endless Blue-books— 
that made many people sceptical of any useful result 
being likely to flow from new investigation. And the 
Commission leaves our knowledge as vague as it was 
before. So far nothing has been published to show that 
the Commissioners have grappled with the real difficulty. 
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They have but added a few more guesses to those already 
made as to the rate at which impoverishment is proceed- 
ing among the agricultural classes, and as to the quantity 
of English land relinquished to weed and waste. ‘The 
most interesting of the information they have collected 
is likely to be also the most embarrassing to the 
Government—viz. the list of remedies suggested by 
men of local influence. We may divide them into two 
classes—one remedy and ascore of palliatives. Country 
people are not usually versed deeply in the science of 
political economy and, with very little regard for the 
orthodox politicians of to-day, many who have a claim 
to be heard recommend some form of Protection as the 
only way out of the difficulty. Others agree with Lord 
Salisbury that English husbandry has been sacrificed to 
Free ‘Trade, but they are silent because, with him, 
they regard our adoption of that policy as irrevocable. 
There is no colleague of Lord Rosebery’s who has 
impugned the essential justice of the proposition. 
Permanent agricultural distress is the price we have 
to pay for carrying out our views on commerce. But 
when that is admitted, Sir William Harcourt is surely 
condemned out of the mouth of his own witnesses, for 
it follows purely as a matter of ordinary fair dealing that 
the class which for the national benefit is thus put to 
disadvantage ought to be cleared of every other dis- 
ability. The Assistant Commissioners have had to 
record an all-but universal opinion that land, beside 
having to meet the losses incidental te Free Trade, has 
to carry other burdens that have become unbearable. 
An income for the Church as well as for the farmers and 
landlords is the first charge upon it, it is burdened with 
more than its due share of taxes and rates, and expense 
is heaped upon it by the County Councils. No one can 
study the reports without being convinced that the most 
reasonable of the proposals made are those for readjusting 
the incidence of taxation, for reimposing the duty on 
malt instead of beer, and for sharing the rates between 
landlord and tenant. Isit necessary to point out that Sir 
William Harcourt, instead of following these lines, is 
as if he were mainly intent on jumping on the land- 
lords, taking a precisely opposite course? ‘There are 
no other suggestions equally practicable. To tax 
imported flour, though it would set the small mills 
going again, and provide the offal from grain for stock 
farmers, is the most innocuous of the many Protective 
proposals, yet is not to be thought of. Readjust- 
ment of the railway rates, and advancing capital 
for improvements, though admirable in theory, are 
steps that it would be difficult to make efficient in 
practice. But it is possible to lighten the financial load 
land is obliged to carry, and no Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ever perpetrated a more unstatesmanlike and 
unpatriotic act than Sir William Harcourt’s attempt 
to increase it, especially at a moment when the ex- 
penses of the new Local Government Act are about 
to be thrown on the same back. ‘The rural population 
will nut be slow to draw the obvious inference, 
that a vast number of county seats have been won 
by a mere pretence of interest in agrarian affairs, 
and that the party led by Lord Rosebery has not done, 
and is unlikely to do, anything for agriculture. And 
it is to be hoped that, before the Ministry breaks up, 
some steps will be taken to force from its leaders some 
clear declaration of the steps they meditate in answer 
to their own inquiries. 
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AN OBJECT-LESSON IN ARGENTINA 


NTRE RIOS is an admirably situated and fertile 
E province of the Argentine Republic, bounded, as its 
name denotes, on three sides by the two great rivers, 
Parana and Uruguay, which are navigable throughout. 
There are also many internal streams which are more or 
less navigable, so that it is peculiarly favoured with 
natural means of communication. Its size is about the 
same as that of Portugal ; its climate is temperate, rang- 
ing from 96° in the height of summer to 54 Fahrenheit 
in the depth of winter ; it possesses about 280,000 inha- 
bitants, and the acreage under cultivation has been rapidly 
increasing. Left to itself, without the intervention of 
the European loan-monger, it could searcely have failed to 
be by now very rich and prosperous. Bat when money 
was being recklessly poured into the Argentine, Entre 
Rios could not escape the attention of English financiers, 
and the Provincial Government cannot be severely 
blamed if it accepted the gold that was so lavishly 
offered. To-day it no doubt rues the advent of the 
loan-mongers almost as bitterly as the investors who 
provided the money: for not 
down by a_ heavy indebtedness, but, strange to say, 


only is it weighed 
the Governor and his Ministers have recently shewn 
a most honourable desire to meet 
to the 
Province will allow. 


their obligations 
extent that the resources of the 
The plain truth is that the expen 
diture had been greater than the revenue for several years 


utmost 


prior to 1886, and from the moment borrowing on a large 
scale began the annual deficits increased alarmingly. In 
$1,201,850 and the deficit 


~ 


by 1890 the revenue had risen to $2,902,240, 


1885 the revenue was 
$170,315 ; 
but the deficit that year amounted to $3,009,510. The 
Province had spent rather more than double its income. 
Bearing the gold premium in mind, which has been a 
fac.or of varying intensity for the last ten years, it is safe 
tu say that the Government never had the smallest pros- 
pect of being able to pay the interest on the money it 
vas borrowing and it is amazing that the Murrietas and 
other financial Houses who financed the Province were not 
alive to the fact. To this astounding failure to recognise 
the situation, to this despairing refusal to face plain facts, 
the distress of the City and the distrust of the City in the 
country are to be referred directly. Barings, Murrietas, 
Trustees and Executors—indeed endless colossal enter- 
prises—buried their financial reputation in Argentina, and 
with that reputation was interred the vital spark of 
speculation, burning formerly in many a quiet corner of 
the country, upon which the City really depended for 
support, Yet Heaven knows the facts were naked enough. 

In 1890 the debt of Entre Rios amounted to £5,554,800 
on which the annual interest and amortisation charges 
came to £395,953. For that year we have mentioned the 
entire revenue of the Province was but $2,902,240 
currency, which reduced to gold at a premium of only 100 
per cent. (much below the actual premium that prevailed), 
makes £290,224 in sterling. Leaving out then the 
expenses of administration, the income of Entre Rios was 
more than £105,000 less than the sum required for the 
service of the debt in 1890! It is true that some 
£3,000,000 represented the Entre Rios Central Railway, 
the construction of which is a great benefit to the country ; 
but that particular part of the indebtedness has since been 
cancelled by the surrender of the railway to the bond- 
holders, and still it is utterly impossible for the Province 
to meet its obligations in full. The outstanding external 
debt to-day requires £240,506 for its full service. The 
budget estimate of the revenue for 1894 is $4,104,000: the 
gold premium is somewhat about 300 per cent., so that if 
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the whole income were handed over to the external bond- 
holders it would only produce in sterling £205,200. 
Obviously the Government must be carried on somehow, 
consequently the margin for debt is very much less than 
£205,200, which of itself is insufficient. The position was 
lucidly explained to the bondholders by Mr. R. J. Neild 
on Wednesday when they met to consider the Govern- 
ment’s proposals. These proposals provide for the consoli- 
dation of the various loans into a Unified Debt bearing 
interest for 1894 and 1895 at the rate of 2 per cent., and 
rising gradually in ten years’ time to 4} percent. It is 
further provided that no new external loan is to be issued 
until the final rate of 4) per cent. is paid in full, and funds 
for the service of the debt are to be remitted monthly. 
The scheme, which is so far creditable to the Government 
in that it offers the most that the Province can possibly 
p2y at the present time, was referred to the consideration 
of a committee, it being urged in one quarter that the 
original rate of 6 per cent. should be returned to if con- 
ditions permitted the resumption of such a rate hereafter. 
In theory it is quite right not to permit defaulting 
debtors to escape permanently the consequences of their 
But the Government of Entre Rios has this 
much as a plea for the reduction, that it never handled a 


imprudence. 
good part of the debt which it owes. Commissions no 
doubt made a large hole in the sums it was supposed to 
receive, and though that is no answer to the bondholders, 
it must not be lost sight of altogether in treating with a 
Government which has shown unusual straightforwardness 
in exposing its real position. What we desire to point 
out is that here is a thriving province whose revenue has 
grown rapidly from $1,201,850 in 1885 to $4,104,000 in 
1804 with every prospect of further improvements, which 
even now produces about 225,000 tons of wheat besides 
maize and othercrops. Yet it has ruined itself temporarily 
by excessive borrowing, and we cannot help wondering 
how a great financial house could have lent the prestige 
of its name to loans, the service of which the slightest 
investigation would have shown to be quite beyond the 
power of the borrower to meet. In the four years ending 
in 1886 Entre Rios had deficits aggregating something 
under $1,000,000. In 1886 the loanmongers came on the 
scene and the deficits of the next four years reached 
$7,000,000, 


ARBOREZ LE PAVILLON ANGLAIS! 
[FROM AN ENGLISHMAN IN EGYPT] 


: oo latest ridiculous farce, dignified locally here in 
Egypt by the grand title of ‘ Ministerial Crisis,’ 
shows once more what children even octogenarians of 
Nubar Pasha’s stamp can prove when they play at politics 
especially in the Nile Valley, or, rather, in the Country 
of Miracles. Over what did our eighty-year-old threaten 
to resign? Over a question of land and water, of handing 
over toa French company, instead of an Egyptian one, 
certain lands advertised as on sale by public auction. 
Chatting and chafiing over this storm in a teacup with 
several who know their country well, I find that the 
following résumé gives the pith of their views. Great 
Britain should at once declare that she annexes Egypt. 
The present state of halting between two opinions, of 
being masters in fact and not in name, as the British now 
are, is ruinous to Egyptians and bad for the fame of 
England. While my native friends themselves are, on 
principle, anxious to see no foreigners ruling in the 
Turkish empire, they yet know and allow that such 
stranger rule is indispensable, as it has been from the 
earliest historical times. 


Moreover, should the British 
depart in the present state of unfinished reforms, to whom 
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will they leave the country? To the menaces of the 
Soudanese or to another foreign power ? 
hypotheses is dangerous for the country, The Union Jack, 
therefore, should be hoisted openly, and the country pro- 
claimed a British possession or left to the real owners, so 
that each Egyptian should know his master. 

One source of present discontent is the undue employ- 


Each of these 


ment in the Government of Copts and Syrians. Tor the 
Egyptian Arabs the Syrian is as much a stranger as any 
European, and the Copts number only 300,000 at the out- 
side, out of a population of 7,000,000 all told, reckoning 
Egypt as extending from Alexandria to Wady Halfa. 
What proportion do the Egyptian Arabs in the Govern- 
ment bear to the Syrians and Copts combined? ‘Twenty 
per cent. in some few, and eight per cent. in most depart- 
ments of the Civil Service. Again, what work is given to 
the Arabs? That of the Gibeonites of Holy Writ—the 
responsible posts of hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
They sweep out the offices and polish up the handle of 
the big front-door. Yet all the Arabs are not brutally 
ignorant nor fanatically Mohammedan. A large propor- 
tion of them have been educated and have graduated in 
Europe, speak as many languages as would put the average 
Briton to shame, and are often more Christian—indubitably 
more Christ-like—than the Christians themselves. 

The Christian Premier, so anxious to resign the other 
day, actually did so in 1888, but not before he had 
arranged to have abolished all tobacco-growing in Egypt. 
This his ‘ counterblast’’ was less due to a Jacobean dislike 
of the weed than to some £200,000, thus obtainable for 
the Government through the Custom House. Thus 
suddenly, at a stroke of the pen, all the land of Egypt, 
that grew tobacco aforetime and that had become suitable 
for growing tobacco only, lay fallow. 
fellah starves his best. 


Meanwhile the 
In this he is exceptionally aided 
this year by the cheapness of imported corn. From all 
parts comes foreign corn, and the native produce is at a 
discount accordingly. Incredible as it may appear, even 
these ignorant fellaheen have some notion of ‘ fair trade,’ 
and cannot see the fun fast and furious of having every- 
thing imported from Europe. Why does not the Govern- 
ment think of Protection, of stopping the importation of 
foreign corn, as it has forbidden tobacco-growing? It is 
not corn only. At Mansourah, the third town of Egypt, 
there was, some time ago, a manufactory of agricultural 
implements. This was abolished expressly in order that 
Why did 
not the Government protect a construction of this kind ? 
as it has favoured so many companies—e.y., cleansing ete. 
companies, Again, at Tantah, the fourth town in the 
country, a centre from which radiate the Cairo, Alexandria, 
Damietta, and Shibbeen-il-Kom lines of railway, the 
Muslim population is immensely in excess of the Christian, 
orthodox or other. In the mudirieh of this town is 
scarcely one single Muslim clerk in high place. The 
native Arab cannot mentally grasp the jest and justice of 
this. 

The same can be said of the employés of other 
mudiriehs, of the railways, telegraphs, ports, and post- 
oflice departments. Also, in almost all the Ministries, 
even that of Justice, the proportion of employés is not in 
the least degree reasonable. 
all Syrian. F'n resumé, England should take some definite, 
straight step. -not zig-zag—and show what she thinks, not 
only what she does. 


these tools might in future come from Europe. 


The post-oftice is virtually 


Whether she remains or evacuates, 
let her show her intention herein ; and by pronouncing 
openly in favour of either of these definite steps, she can 
learn the opinion of Europe and of Egypt. It is un- 
reasonable to keep all the world in ignorance of her real 
intention, especially as the future is obscure. 
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A BUNDLE OF LETTERS 


Vil, JOANNA BAILLIE TOUCHING SIR WALTER SCOTT 


ee BAILLIE, poetess and dramatist, has all but 

passed out of the memory of men. True it is that 
her Plays on the Passions were of sufficient merit to lead 
the critics of the day (1798) to suppose that Walter Scott 
had written them; true also that one of these plays, 
De Montfort, ran for eleven nights at Drury Lane, under 
John Kemble, and that the great Mrs. Siddons did not 
disdain to play the part of the heroine. For all that the 
fact remains that Joanna Baillie interests men now, so far 
as she interests them at all, solely because she won by her 
works the praise of Sir Walter Scott and, by her personal 
charm, secured and kept his friendship. The letter from 
her pen which we print to-day possesses particular interest 
in that it gives a delightful picture of the author of 
Waverley in his hours of ease; a picture which is of no 
little help towards an appreciation of that affectionate 
knowledge of the character of dogs which he showed in Guy 
Mannering. But Sir Walter Scott was not the only man 
among the great ones of literature whom Joanna Baillie 
knew intimately. In another letter of hers are the words, 
‘May I beg you will have the goodness to give my kind 
remembrance to Mrs. Wordsworth, when you see her, and 
to Mr. Wordsworth whom I have seen more lately. In 
this my sister requests to join. We hear of them and theirs 
very frequently from good neighbours of ours on the 
Heath, and we had the pleasure of meeting their amiable 
daughters there not very long ago,’ 
also with Mrs. Hemans. 


She was acquainted 
She writes: ‘You have indeed 
made us acquainted, as we ought to be, with a very 
wonderful creature ; one in whom the strong feelings of 
the heart and the bright images received from outward 
Nature seem to have been constantly employed in working 
to one another's hands (if I may use so homely an ex- 
pression) and interlacing together continued formations of 
exquisite beauty. Nothing, indeed, is more remarkable 
in the glimpses we obtain of the life of men and women 
of letters in the early part of the century than the friendly 
homeliness, so to speak, of their habits. They admired 
one another openly ; they sent their works round to their 
friends for criticism often ; they were a clan having all the 
feelings of literary brotherhood and_ sisterhood; and 
certainly they strengthened the bond and made life 
altogether more human than it is in an era of posteards 
and telegrams by such charming letters as the following : 
Hampstead, March 27, 1833, 
My dear Madam, 

Your very kind letter has gratified me exceedingly ; 
that my lines have been graciously received and given any 
degree of satisfaction to one who has seen and admired 
the original character which I have in them endeavoured 
to trace pleases and soothes me more than I can well 
express. He was indeed a man who, independently of 
his writings, could not be forgotten when once met with 
in social intercourse. Many years ago, when he was 
sitting alone with me one evening, two ladies (our Hamp 
stead neighbours) came in accidentally and his affection 
of animals being mentioned, the expression of it in a dog 
he instanced particularly, going through, I should say 
imitating, all the pawings and whinings & short im- 
patient joyous barkings of the creature, most impressively. 


’ 


‘Who is that gentleman ?’ said they eagerly as soon as he 
was gone; and when I told them it was Walter Scott 
they were delighted with their own good luck in meeting 
him and could never forget it. He has mentioned in a 


letter to me your name along with your sister’s so I may 
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suppose that day at Lord Pitmilly’s (?) was remembered 
by him as well as yourself. 

I am indeed very sorry to learn that Mrs. Hemans has 
suffered so much and the nature of her complaint would 
alarm me did I not take courage from one expression, ‘ her 
hours of convalescence.’ If she is in a convalescent state 
we may hope she will be restored entirely ; and happy 
shall I be, and many besides me, to hear that this is her 
case. A volume of sacred Lyrics from her pen will be 
most welcome to the public and will win its way to the 
hearts of young and old. To give to such subjects the 
charms of her poetical feelings and imagination is a blessed 
employment, and must truly have proved a solace in her 
sickness. When you write to her pray have the goodness 
to convey my kind remembrances. I have frequently 
inquired after her as I had opportunity, but with little 
success. Mrs. Fletcher is very good in remembering her 
short visit to my sister, and I am glad to hear she got so 
far prosperously on the voyage as Madeira. The Atheneum 
never by any means comes in my way, but I shall certainly 
inquire for the number which contains the Lady’s Log- 
book. I daresay it is both amusing and interesting. She 
will be a great acquisition to the society of Ceylon where 
I have some friends, if Mr. F. and she stop in that island 
for any time. I have been disappointed in not seeing 
Captain Thruston when in London, His friend, Mr. 
Sotheby, very kindly asked me to meet him at dinner, but 
I was too unwell, and am so still with a bad cold, to venture 
from home. I once met a very agreeable man at Mr. 
Sotheby’s who is, I believe, a brother of his. I hope I may 
yet live to see more agreeable people from that part of 
North Wales. Permit me again to make my best acknow- 
ledgment for your obliging letter, and believe me, my dear 
Madam, very faithfully yours, J. Barwie, 


THE GAVERIGAN PAPERS 


[ Being the Family Memoirs and Recollections of Three Generations during 
the XVIIIth and XI Xth Centuries. Compiled and Selected from the 
Documents bequeathed to him for that Purpose by their unworthy 
Offspring, Harold Gaverigan. ] 


1V. OF THE LITTLENESS OF THE GREAT VOLTAIRE; OF THE 
TERRIBLE SCENES AT HIS DEATH-BED; AND OF THE DIs- 
POSAL OF HIS BRAIN, HEART, HEEL, TEETH AND OTHER 
RELICS MANY YEARS AFTER HIS DECEASE, 


HOUGH it was my fortune to meet Monsieur de 
Voltaire at public assemblages and routs on many 
occasions (wrote James Sobieski Gaverigan), I was never 
willing to solicit or accept his acquaintance, deeming his 
principles detestable and his writings a crime. Yet living, 
as I did, in the inner circles of French society and count- 
ing among my friends many denizens of the world of 
letters, I could not fail to hear him mentioned frequently 
and that generally to his dispraise. All manner of 
humiliations were set down to his account, and those not 
merely as touching the earlier years of his life before 
celebrity had smiled upon him. Some say that his father 
was a notary, others that he was an apothecary, but my 
most credible informant is for his having been clerk to a 
spice warehouse at Loudun. If so, the peculation held 
to be inseparable from that trade must have been trans- 
mitted to the son, whose dealings with his booksellers 
were frequently characterised by dishonesty, and whose 
reputation, even outside matters of trade, where no doubt 
dishonesty is the rule, left much to be desired. Indeed, 
I was told by the good Abbé Gregory, who had it from 
the mouth of the excellent Princess Dowager of Weimar, 
that he stole candles during his residence at Berlin, to 
the great scandal of the burghers. 
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Moreover, like the generality of the men of letters, he 
was a notorious coward, and submitted to be beaten with 
sticks and horsewhips on many occasions without demand- 
ing the satisfaction which a man of breeding would have 
found necessary to exact. In the month of July 1722, 
he was soundly beaten and cast violently upon the ground 
by an officer named Beauregard at the bridge of Sévres, 
and it was to the circumstances which occasioned this 
beating that Monsieur de Voltaire, or Francis Arouet, as 
he was then known, owed his first captivity in the Bastille 
prison. For his next drubbing he must thank the Cheva- 
lier de Rohan, though that distinguished gentleman con- 
descended not to administer it with his own hand, but 
gave orders to his servants to do it in his presence outside 
the Hotel de Sully, which is in the Rue Saint Antoine. 
It was upon this circumstance that the Abbé de Caumartin 
remarked that we should be very unfortunate if the poets 
were not supplied with shoulders to be beaten. Another 
beating, in which I confess | take less satisfaction, was 
that administered to him in a synagogue of Amsterdam 
by the children of Abraham, when he could not refrain 
from smiling upon their pious postures. Many years later 
Monsieur de Voltaire received a whipping from the 
comedian Poisson at the Comédie Francaise with reference 
to one of the actresses there, Mademoiselle de Livry. 
Then I have also been told of some blows delivered him 
by a bookseller in London named Prévost, who was a 
French refugee. 

The publication of his libellous and blasphemous poem 
upon the Maid of Orleans was nearer driving him from 
the intimacy of self-respecting persons than any other 
action of his. When the storm threatened to break upon 
his head, he at once disavowed the poem entirely, and 
even went so far as to allege other writers as probably to 
be credited with the authorship. In this he was assisted 
by the fact, that the first fifteen books of the poem were 
published with the initial of his name as the sole clue to 
their origin. The which goes some length to prove what 
other writers have sought to place in doubt—to wit, the 
opinion of his generation upon the poem, 

With regard to the death-bed of Monsieur de Voltaire, 
information is in my possession which hath not, I think, 
hitherto been made public, and which never percolated 
without a very narrow circle of his friends. The last 
occasion of Monsieur de Voltaire’s appearance in public 
was when he visited the theatre to witness the perform 
ance of his tragedy /réene, when the whole audience rose 
up at his entrance to pay him homage, and frequently 
interrupted the performance with acclamations to the 
author, The mischievous practice now in use at some 
theatres, of calling for an author after a performance and 
listening to a speech from him, was of Monsieur de 
Voltaire’s originating. It was on the 20th January, 17435, 
at the first presentation of his play Méropé, that this 
occurred ; and, after his speech had been delivered and 
applauded, the Duchess of Villars went so far as to rush 
upon the stage and embrace him coram populo, On the 
latter occasion, thirty-five years later, the audience seemed 
to have lost their heads still more completely. After 
the play, the curtain rose and a bust of Monsieur de 
Voltaire was discovered in the centre of the stage. The 
performers stood around, each bearing a laurel in his 
hand, and, walking past the bust, they successively 
crowned it, while the spectators, at each of these acts 
of folly, cried aloud, ‘This is the gift of the public.’ 
When Monsieur de Voltaire returned from the theatre 
multitudes flocked round his coach and made the air 
resound with their acclamations. The agitation of mind 
engendered by this excessive homage caused a violent 
bleeding, which raised apprehensions for his life. D’Alem 
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bert, Diderot, and Marmontel hastened to support his 
resolution in his last moments, but were only witnesses to 
a degrading and lamentable spectacle, for rage, remorse, 
and blasphemy were attendant upon the last agonies of 
the dying sceptic. During a lucid interval he bethought 
him that, did he die at enmity with the Church, decent 
burial would be refused to his body. So he called for 
the priests, who ministered to Him whom he had sworn 
to crush under the appellation of the Infamous—for so be 
had impiously termed the Saviour of sinners. On the 
arrival of the Abbé Gaultier Monsieur de Voltaire was 
suffering great agonies, and was easily prevailed upon to 
sign a declaration to the following effect: ‘1 die in the 
holy Catholic Church, wherein I was born, and I hope 
that the Divine mercy will be pleased to pardon all my 
faults. If ever I have scandalised the Church, I ask 
pardon of God and of the Church.’ The Abbé, having 
exhorted him, retired and returned on the following day 
to take his confession and pronounce absolution. 

But meanwhile the effervescence of Monsieur de Voltaire’s 
bloody humours augmented and, in order to calm him, his 
physicians prescribed the use of opium, but the dose, being 
too strong an one, produced upon him the effect of a deep 
lethargy. It was in this state that the Abbé Gaultier found 
him on his return, Whereupon the Marquis de Villevieille, 
imagining that there was no chance that he should be 
heard, cried in the ear of the dying man, ‘It is the Abbé 
Gaultier, your Confessor.’ Whereupon Monsieur de 
Voltaire, to the great astonishment of all those present, 
replied, ‘Monsieur L’Abbé Gaultier! My confessor ! 
Pray give him my compliments.’ Then, stretching out 
his hand to the Abbé, he grasped his hand and half rose 
as if to kiss it. The gesture, the attitude, the caress, 
impressed those present as a manner of saying, ‘ Sir, I pray 
you torment me not; leave me to die in peace. But the 
Abbé, proceeding to the preliminaries of confession, said, 
‘Sir, do you recognise the divinity of Jesus Christ?’ 
Then Monsieur de Voltaire, stretching out his open hand 
as if to wave the Abbé off, replied with a loud clear voice, 
‘In the name of God, sir, I adjure you not to speak to me 
of that man,’ These are said by some to have been his 
last words, but I am told that he lingered on for some 
time after this, alternating between a comatose con- 
dition and a state of blaspheming violence. Orders had 
been given that the priests should be no more admitted, 
so we have only the testimony of his friends for what 
remains. He would often curse them and exclaim, ‘ Away ! 
It is you that have brought me to my present state. 
Begone! What a wretched glory you have procured me.’ 
Then would succeed the horrid remembrance of his 
blasphemy against the Son of God and they could hear 
him, the prey of anguish and dread, alternately supplicating 
and reviling God, and in plaintive accents crying out, ‘Oh ! 
Christ. Oh! Jesus Christ!’ with complaints that he was 
forsaken of God and man. His physicians absolutely 
prohibited him to speak, with the hope that so he might 
avoid the progress of a spitting of blood, with which he 
was afflicted; and for a time he communicated with his 
friends present by means of cards, on which he wrote his 
questions ; to these the answers were given verbally and, 
if they were not to his satisfaction, he still continued his 
observations in writing. But then presently his calmness 
would suddenly leave him and he would give vent to fresh 
imprecations. On these occasions, in the agony of his 


fit, the stricken wretch would fall into acts of inde- 
scribable grossness, and even convey the veriest garb- 
age to his mouth, before the physician could prevent 
All those present, particularly Monsieur Tronchin, 
his body-physician, were struck with horror by the scenes 
at his bedside, declaring the death of this impious man to 


him. 
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be awful indeed. The Marshal Richelieu fled from the 
room during one of these outbursts, declaring the sight 
too terrible to be sustained. 


I myself have seen what purports to be the brain of 


Monsieur de Voltaire. His body was embalmed after the 
Egyptian use by one Mitouard, an apothecary in the 
rue du Bouloi, who took occasion to purloin what he 
termed ‘the seat of the genius of Voltaire.’ He kept the 
brain under a large glass case in his shop, and gladly exhi- 
bited it to the curious, although it presented no peculiarity 
of interest from its size or other accidents. 

I am given to understand (Gustavus Gaverigan has 
added to these pages) that this relic was offered in the 
year 1800 to the Minister of the Interior, Francois de 
Neufchateau, that it might be ‘one of the principal 
ornaments of the Museum of Natural History.’ Neuf- 
chateau, however, believed that the National Library 
would be a far more suitable resting-place; but for some 
reason or other it was never placed there, for in 1830 
Mitouard’s nephew again offered it, but it was not accepted, 
Several other portions of Voltaire’s anatomy suffered 
equally unpleasant fates. In the year 1791, the so-called 
National Assembly decreed that the body of Volta:re 
should be disinterred and taken to the Pantheon. The 
body was then found, much shrivelled up, but entire, and 
with all the limbs joined together. It was removed, with 
many precautions, and the only part which came asunder 
was the heel, presently carried off by some admirer. The 
body was expused in state for two days, and then buried in 
the Pantheon. The bone of the heel found its way into 
the possession of Monsieur Mandonnet, who bequeathed it 
to the Natural History Museum of Troyes, where it may be 
seen unto this day. The heart of Voltaire was preserved 
since his death by the family of Villette, who obtained it 
at the time of the embalming, in consequence of a wish 
expressed thereanent by Voltaire on his death-bed. I have 
also seen one of the teeth of Voltaire, which was pre- 
served in a curious Gothic reliquary of the sixteenth 
century, made of copper-gilt, and belonging to the 
Baron Vivant Denon. This very curious reliquary 
contains further some of the hair of Agnes Sorel; a 
portion of the mustachio of the French King Henry IV. ; 
fragments of the bones of Molitre and La Fontaine; a 
piece of the shroud of Turenne ; and other strange relics. 
I have also been told that there is in existence another 
tooth of Voltaire, set in a large gold ring, with a mounting 
of diamonds and pearls, but this I have never been able 
to trace. 


THE ARTIST AND THE CRITIC 


A’ the Royal Academy banquet, Mr. Andrew Lang 

referred to the Critic as the Ishmael of literature, 
I know he was speaking at the time only of the literary 
critic; but if he had specifically included the art critic as 
well, he would be saying no more than he has many a 
time declared. Now this sentiment to which Mr. Lang 
has given expression is one of the saddest things to be 
recorded of that Tom Tiddler’s ground where art and 
literature meet. The critic—(I am not now referring to 
the mere notice-writer of daily journalism)—spends his 
life in devotion not only to art but to artists; and, so far 
as public recognition is concerned, he reaps his reward in 
sneers and ‘ chaff’: sneers from painters, thoughtless and 
irresponsible, like Mr. Whistler ; indifference from others 
less splenetic and querulous. His chief offending, be it 
observed, is not that he criticises wrongly, but that he 
criticises at all ; for to many, criticism that is not praise re- 
presents the seven cardinal sins rolled into one. When the 
world reserved for the race of poets the nickname of genus 
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irritabile, it had not yet taken cognisance of the small fry 
of the artist-world—that world which acknowledges no 
‘criticism’ that is not gratifying, and rejects all that is 
not in exact consonance with its own several views. 

This sentiment—this racial hatred of the Semite of the 
literary world (which, by the way, is relatively unknown 
in France)—is always a sure one to play upon in an assembly 
of painters. Said Lord Ribblesdale the other day, when 
he presided with much ¢éc/at at the dinner of the Artists’ 
General Benevolent Institution, ‘Critics are men who 
“perceive” without seeing, and “appreciate”? without 
understanding’: and the great audience received the 
epigram with uproarious laughter and delight—forgetting 
how many a time have critics laboured, and laboured 
successfully, for that very charity at which they have so 
often been insulted, neither expecting nor receiving either 
acknowledgments or thanks. 

But, putting the question of taste apart, how many in 
that vast assembly who sneered at the critics who were 
‘no critics’ remembered that they were most of them 
painters who were no artists? Why do these gentlemen, 
who affect to despise these writers for not producing the 
most exalted sort of criticism, invariably forget to ask 
themselves if their own productions are the things which 
are to ignite the analytical fires of the critic’s latent 
genius? Walk around the galleries of the Royal Academy 
and tell me how many canvases there inspire anything—I 
mean anything complimentary. Yet if there are —well, 
let us be generous and say——a couple of hundred that are 
worthy of the critic’s serious study and thoughtful comment, 
there are a thousand that are not ; and that annual thou- 
sand, condemned or ignored, means a thousand new 
enemies to critics and criticism—a thousand fresh guffaws 
at the next affront and the next impertinence spoken from 
the chair at the dinner of the Artists’ General Benevolent 
Institution. 

What would these gentlemen say, I wonder, if the critics 
took them in serious earnest at their word? What would 
be their mental attitude if the writers no longer ‘ perceived, 
no more ‘appreciated,’ but simply withdrew from discussing 
them and their pictures altogether? Art herself might 
derive benefit from the change, for the vulgar world, 
whose shillings are taken at the doors and whose cheque- 
books are exchanged for pictures, would no longer care 
to flirt with her and tempt herastray. But the artists would 
be gone ; and in ten years’ time the Royal Academy would 
be liquidating its affairs, or else seeking perforce some new 
means of conciliating the press or otherwise raising the 
wind of publicity. 

The world would then be refreshed by the sight of 
the painters criticising one another, It has been done 
before, I know: from Hazlitt to thepresent day most of 
our critics have been painters ; but that is not what the 
professional painter wants; for while the non-painting 
critic is told that the fact of his being unable to paint puts 
him out of court altogether, the painting critic is laughed 
to scorn as a ‘broken-down artist’—who stands self-pro- 
claimed and self-condemned a hopeless failure. The only 
alternative, obviously, is the practising artist himself, who 
will, of course, desert his fruitful easel to write newspaper 
articles for a public that neither can appreciate their 
subtleties nor digest their technicalities, 

As a matter of fact, outside their own standpoint (and 
not always outside, neither) artists have generally shown 
themselves the worst of crities—and not only one-eyed 
critics of others’ work but even of their own. Their minds are 
naturally and properly prejudiced in favour of their own 
views and their own technique, and however honest their 
criticism the public would probably hesitate to accept 
either their disinterestedness or their critical judgment, 
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Their judgment! Why, the student of art-literature could 
fill a volume with the absurdities of judgment of the very 
highest and most enlightened of our artists! Take our 
English painters, for example. Reynolds in his day, | 
take it, was accepted as a critic of standing and of 
weight; yet few penny-a-liners of this year of grace 
have written the nonsense that came from Reynolds’s pen. 
He declared, for instance, that Opie’s art was like Cara- 
vaggio’s and Velasquez’s; be placed John of Bologna above 
Michelangelo; he asserted that Mme. Vigeé Lebrun’s 
portraits were ‘as fine as any man’s, even of Van Dyck’s 
himself’; he wrote of the work of two unheard-of painters 
that they were the ‘best-coloured pictures 1 have ever 
seen of any master’; he declared of a portrait by Simon 
de Vos that ‘nothing can exceed it ’—just as Rubens said 
of the work of Gaspar de Crayar, whose very name is now 
deservedly all but forgotten ; and he finally declared that 
Sir Thomas Lawrence had begun where he left off. 
Of Lawrence’s portraits, too, Wilkie declared that they 
possessed ‘a perfection of execution never to be equalled,’ 
and Fuseli added, ‘ The portraits of Lawrence are as well, 
if not better drawn than, and the women in a finer taste 
than the best of Vandyck’s’! Read Fuseli on Constable 
and Lairresse on Rembrandt ; listen to Holland on Creswick 
and Creswick on Holland; read Vandyck on Sophonisba 
Anguisciola and Poussin on Volterra; read Géréme on 
Millet and Hogarth on Thornhill ; read Cruikshank on 
‘Phiz’ and Horace Vernet on Gros; read— _ But I 
could fill columns on the grotesque verdicts of painters on 
painters ancient and modern, even with the absurd discus- 
sions of painters upon mere questions of technique and 
such-like downright facts. Are these the men who are to 
lead the world’s taste and judgment? And are the smaller 
men of to-day, who beside them are but pigmies, to join in 
the noble sport of critic-stoning within that very house of 
glass which their betters did so much towards demolishing ? 

Constant fluctuation of taste and variation in the artistic 
standard are bound to react on the criticism whose ten- 
dency is to act as the barometer of the Art-world. But, 
in truth, that fluctuation is to be found even more 
accentuated among the artists themselves than among 
the writers; and its variations of opinion are at once 
more violent and more uncompromising. It is some con- 
solation to know that the contempt of the various ‘ schools ’ 
of modern painting for one another is greater than the 
kindred sentiment lavished upon the neutral critic ; but it 
would be a truer consolation could that critic feel that 
the artist’s cat-and-dog view of him could be done with. 
The artist has always more to gain by cultivating sym- 
pathy than resentment, for the writer is ever open to 
conviction and ready at all times to hearken to the word 
of the charmer—of those art-critics’ art-critics, in compari 
son with whose own differences of opinion the unanimity 
of doctors is indeed wonderful. 

M. H. Sprecmann, 


WESTLAND MAY 


QO" all the trees in the wood none is so prudent as the 
ash; none that stays itself against the storm with 
such far-spreading roots, or probes such distant surface soil 
for nourishment ; none that in the vital matter of putting 
forth leaves is so fearful of encountering a backward blast 
of winter. Tennyson taunted this tree with laggardli- 
ness—‘ Why lingereth she?’—(the passage is already 
threadbare) and each spring one yields to impatience, 
when the woodland is all in new green, save for the frosty 
ash boughs, 
Yet there is not often lack of seasonal reminder that 
nine-tenths of our park-trees are foreigners, easily lured 
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into leafage by treacherous ‘bask’ days in March and 
tepid April showers ; not seldom have limes and horse- 
chestnuts to pay for their temerity in foliage bruised and 


blackened by the broken promises of May. The birch, 
indeed, is as early as these, and escapes damage in virtue 
of wiry sprays and small leaves, but woe to the broad- 
leaved exotic that puts faith in the tricksome north- 
country spring. Herein is shown the wise constancy of 
ash and oak, which, with Scots fir and wych elm, were the 
staple timber of the primitive British forest. 

It is the ash which, more than any other tree, distin- 
guishes the northern landscape from the southern. Some- 
where within the confines of Staffordshire one travelling 
on the North-Western line passes out of the zone of oaks 
and elms into that of the ash and sycamore. In place of 
the heavy-headed elms (an importation in Roman times) 
that cluster round homesteads in the Midlands, the northerly 
garths are circled round by ash trees, melancholy enough 
at this present time of writing, but to be clad with gracious 
foliage so soon as the gates of the east wind shall be shut 
till another spring. 

Never in the history of Scottish seasons was there more 
signal example of the merit of lateness in leafing. There 
was much heat at Eastertide. Grass shot up ankle-deep 
in sheltered lea; hawthorn hedges decked themselves 
with green lace, and all kinds of precocious finery were 
Haunted in garden and shrubbery. Men vowed as they 
lolled in unwonted breadth of sunshine that the season 
was to be such another as the memorable summer of 1893, 
and farmers, long-suffering, shook their heads, boding 
another hay famine. Yet among all the rush of verdure 
the grey ash trees and the brown heather made no sign: 
schooled to useful patience by immemorial sequence of 
seasons in the northern land, they allowed the stirring sip 
to give no outward token of activity. 

And now to-day, on this very Sabbath, the 20th of May, 
may be seen right reason in their backwardness, A strong 
north wind, as it were the very breath of vast ice-fields, 
rattles the casements; lofty table-headed clouds, with 
dark grey trailing skirts, sweep along the sky, leaving the 
Galloway uplands white with untimely snow. The lofty 
ash and the lowly heather ride out the gale snugly enough, 
but the trees already under spread of canvas suffer sorely. 

There is not much to tempt one abroad on such an 
unkindly day, yet the Whitsun holidays end to-morrow, 
and no precious fragment of them should be squandered 
within doors. This is only make-believe winter, after all, 
and there must be places at which the wind cannot come. 
Clearly, the best of these will be one of those narrow 
deep glens -combes they would be called in the south 
country—which seam the coast of Galloway throughout 
all its windings. There is one such sea glen close at 
hand—Physgil Glen, they call it; and, seeing that the 
wind is blowing off the land, there, if anywhere, peace 
and warmth will be found. The upper part of the shelter 
is thickly wooded—with ash, it is true, so there is no 
leafy canopy now ; but underneath the steep banks and 
level spaces beside the burn are covered with a level 
tapestry of blue hyacinths. Do not call them bluebells, 
please, dear Miss Sassenach. Here they are called, un- 
musically, ‘craw-taes;’ but as all the world ought to 
know, though it does not, the ‘bluebells of Scotland’ are 
not these, but the summer flowers which you elect to call 
harebells, Hyacinths, then, in sheets and streaks, in 
clumps and scatterment, of soft, exquisite blue, with just 
enough heads of pure white among them to make one 
grateful that these are the exception, else would there be 
lost one of the most lavish displays of rare colour that 
Nature ever permits. It is a scene never to be forgotten 
—those fairy banks, enamelled with acres of azure among 
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the grey ash stems, with bright green fronds of fern 
springing, and more sober-toned dog’s-mercury. And lo! 
to add the last touch of enchantment, the snow-cloud 
rolls away, and the sun pours down his splendour through 
the tracery of bare boughs overhead. One longs to bring 
hither a shoal of city school-children and turn them adrift 
among the flowers. 

Towards the sea, the trees diminish in stature, till, on 
the outward verge of the wood they are the veriest 
pigmies, rising no higher than the enclosing dyke of grey 
stone. Every twig and leaf that pushes higher is shorn 
or seared by the salt sea wind. Then the glen sinks 
deeper, with steeper sides, and the floral decoration 
changes. There are still patches of blue hyacinths here 
and there under lee of biackthorn brake and whins, but 
the knolls are spread with the lighter, greyer blue of the 
starry vernal squill—a relative of the hyacinth, but of 
The blackthorn is 
long past, and the fire of gorse-bloom is sinking into 
embers, but each stunted hawthorn is breaking into 
creamy spray, and far and wide, high and low, paie prim- 
roses sprinkle the turf in thousands. On lower banks, 
near the stream, the clusters grow thicker, till, in yielding 
place to the golden marsh marigolds, they strike the 
harmony of orange and sulphur so dear to the dead Albert 
Moore. ‘There is another and purer yellow on the heights, 


humbler growth and much more rare. 


a middle hue between primroses and marigolds, the pretty 
rock rose, wreathed among masses of the snowy bladder 
campion, and thinly scattered over all, there stand little 
pillars of brilliant purplish crimson—the early orchis— 


Long purples 
That liberal shepherds give a grosser name, 


But our cold maids do Dead Men’s Fingers call them. 


Just where the green turf carpet ends on the beach, 
between it and the broad expanse of cold shingle, all these 
hues meet and mingle, and there is added a wide selvage 
of a colour gayer than all the rest, the dainty rose-pink of 
sea thrift. To sit on the wet cliff before the quiet sea 
(for the wind roaring overhead stirs it not at all), to bask 
in the afternoon rays and drink in this oratorio of colour, 
is enjoyment to be had in everlasting remembrance. 

And when that is done, there are other things to note 
in this lonely bay. It is just such a beach as the Vikings 
loved to draw their long black 4yv/s upon. The very 
name, Physgil, is our tortured writing of the Norse fish-yil, 
fish stream, and on an eminence commanding the landing- 
place moulder the rains of Port Castle, one of the strong 
places which these cruel scourges of the ninth and tenth 
centuries used to build, for the better subduing of the 
natives tribes, 

But memories of a still earlier time hang round this 
spot. On either hand the bay is closed in by lofty cliffs, 
In the northermost of these is a celebrated cave, which, 
ever since the fourth century of our era, has borne the 
name of Ninian, who first preached the Gospel of Christ 
to the wild Picts of Galloway. All through the dark age 
of intermittent paganism, and, stranger still, in spite of 
the harsh repudiation of sacred legends and rites by the 
Scottish Reformers, the saint’s name has clung to the 
cavern whither he was wont to retire for fasting and 
prayer ; till a few years ago, diligent local antiquaries, 
having cleared the place of hundreds of tons of cliff débris, 
revealed the historic truth of the tradition, testified to by 
carved crosses, inscriptions, and other relics. 

There is a wide view seaward. The billowy outline of 
the Isle of Man fills the horizon towards the south; 
opposite, in the west, the long lean finger of the Mull of 
Galloway, southermost point of Scotland, lies along the 
sea; and further off and to the south, Ireland may be 
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mrce out, if not elsewhere, at least in Slieve Donnard, 
highest of the Mourne Mountains. But the clouds gather 
heaviest over that land. Herpert Maxwe Lt. 


HONORIS CAUSA 


Sik JOHN EVANS, civil Knight Commander of the 
Most Honourable Order of the Bath, Treasurer and 
Vice-President of the Royal Society, and for the past 
thirty or forty years secretary, member of council, or 
president of most of the ‘learned societies’ of London, 
made a strange announcement when conducting the last 
annual meeting of one of his little scientific flocks. He 
observed that the society had lost ‘at one fell swoop’ nine 
honorary members ; but hastened to explain that this (one 
would think) overwhelming bereavement was ‘ not due to 
any extreme mortality during the year’—which had not 
apparently been marked by a special Black Death for 
continental antiquaries—‘ but to the fact that, owing to 
our not having received any formal announcement of the 
decease of no less than nine of our honorary members, 
their names have been retained on our list as if they were 
still alive ; and it is now only in consequence of diligent 
inquiry in various directions that our loss has been ascer- 
tained, though some of these members died many years 
ago.’ If Sir John possesses the saving sense of humour, he 
must have experienced some difficulty in keeping his 
countenance. It appeared that one of these ‘honorary 
members’ had been dead over twenty years, and would 
have been close on his century if he had been as really 
alive as the Society’s lists esteemed him. The ‘exact 
date’ of another honorary member’s death could not be 
discovered. A third was known to have been alive in 
1834, and could even be traced with some probability as 
late as 1866; but a fourth, who owned the suspicious 
name of Minervini, had not been heard of since 1856. Of 
the rest of this distinguished group the witness deponed 
not. ‘ Diligent inquiry’ revealed apparently no record of 
the ends of these lost leaders. We confess, as we read 
this unique obituary, our heart sank. Here were men 
whose names, in the society’s lists of foreign members, we 
had revered from our youth up as exemplars in the high 
walks of science. Yet some of them had been lost for 
nearly forty years, dead possibly before we first gazed with 
enthusiasm upon their printed simulacra ; and no one knew 
it or seemed a penny the worse for their disappearance. 
One hesitates to suggest it, but it really looks as if the 
world could have got on without such luminaries at all ; 
and if so, one is driven to ask, by what title did they 
occupy the posts of honour on the lists of a ‘learned 
society’? If honorary membership means nothing, verily 
all is vanity, and another cherished illusion has winged its 
way to join the nebulous host. 

It is melancholy to see the rewards of science thus 
brought into contempt, but perhaps it is as well to realise 
frankly that the mysterious letters after men’s names do 
not necessarily imply excessive distinction. These nine 
honorary members, who being dead yet lived—pale, ghostly 
survivals in the register of the Numismatic Society—are a 
type of all their race. How did they first become honorary 
members? Very simply, no doubt. Some secretary or 
vice-president of the society had met them or heard of 
them in the misty past, and thought it would please them 
to receive a big parchment diploma conferring the precious 
membership honoris causd. It is pure luck whether a 
distinguished savant gets these ‘honours’ or not. If he 
has ‘friends at Court,’ correspondents in the particular 
learned body, he will get his reward. If he has not, be 
he ever so distinguished, the chances are that ‘ want must 
be his master. Among all the honours which fall to the 
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man of science or learning, none was formerly so highly 
prized as the membership of the Institut de France. To 
sign one’s title-pages ‘ Correspondant de |’Institut’ was to 
put the highest cache/, the yellow seal of the bin of science, 
upon one’s works. But it has come to be understood that 
this cachet can only be obtained by those who have friends 
in the Académie ; and without such influence all the 
learning in Europe will not make a single correspondent. 
We do not mean to imply that the body of ‘ Correspondants ’ 
and ‘ Membres Etrangers’ of the French Institute are not 
on the average, men of merit, though some there be who 
suggest the inquiry, ‘Que diable allaient-ils faire dans 
cette galére?’ But there are many men of equal or 
greater distinction left outside merely for want of ‘ friends 
at Court.’ 

One trembles to think of it: yet it might be whispered 
that even the impressive D.C.L. and LL.D. of our own 
Universities are not absolutely independent of personal 
influences. Who ever heard of a Litt. D. who was not a 
particular friend of some Cambridge don? _ Political 
D.C.Ls. and LL.Ds. are doubtless above this sway of the 
céterie ; but men of science and letters must make friends 
of the mammon of the common (or combination) room, 
if they wish to enjoy a flourish of majuscule letters. It 
is the academic form of nepotism; and, after all, un- 
satisfactory as it is, one is puzzled to discover an efficient 
substitute. Disparaging it must be to recognise that the 
letters after a man’s name, like kissing, go by favour ; yet 
something may be said for a choice that rests upon 
personal acquaintance, There is a story of a distinguished 
Irish Judge who was being interrogated by (it was 
rumoured) Mr. Herbert Gladstone on the subject of 
appointing one’s sons and nephews to posts of emolu- 
ment. It was suggested that, ceteris paribus, a son might 
be a very proper person to appoint, instead of the un- 
known and untried possessor of high testimonials. But 
the Judge would not hear of any such reservation or 
condition of merit. ‘Damn your ceteris paribus!’ said 
he. And that is perhaps a guiding principle in the 
selection of honorary members and the distribution of 
academic degrees honoris causd. In such cases, to reverse 
the abbreviated report from Pavia, ‘ nothing is lost—save 
the honour.’ 


ATOH 
The competition between the R. C. and American Baptist sayahs 
(missionaries) in some of the remote parts of the Province is awfully 
keen. The system of lending out money at interest to ‘ converts,’ 
begun with the most charitable motives, has degenerated into a means 
of conversion and reconversion, which would lift the tiles off Exeter 
Hall, if some tales I could tell were whispered there. The Karens 
certainly turn their opportunities to account.—£ xtract from a Private 


Letter. 


ecu had gone very badly with the cultivators on 
the Waydoung Hills. After sowing there came 
heavy rains, which washed the sprouting paddy down the 
hill slopes; when the remnant was green the wild pigs 
and deer came and took their share ; and, finally, when 
what was left had ripened, dacoits came by night and 
burned that. So there was distress on the Waydoung 
slopes, as there must be when Karen cultivators have no 
house-rice, and atoh to pay all the same. 

‘We will pay as soon in each month as we can,’ said 
old Ko Saw, head-man of Byansaik village, as he poured 
out a bagful of small change on the floor beside. the 
Sayah’s chair. ‘We beg your honour to be patient with 
your children. We are poor people.’ 

‘I reckon I shall be patient if you are punctual,’ 
said the Sayah. ‘But you are not punctual. You are 
eight days late this month; and I ought to charge extra 
atoh for that. Be punctual next month—now mind.’ 
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‘We beg you, sir, not to be hard,’ pleaded Ko Saw. 
‘We are your children. Every Sunday we come to 
chapel.’ 

‘I wish you would bring rupees,’ said the Sayah, looking 
at the money on the floor; ‘there’s pice enough here to 
fill my buggy.’ 

When Ko Saw reached home that evening the villagers 
came to his house to hear what the Sayah had said. When 
times were bad the Government said, ‘ Your taxes must 
be paid, but we will wait, and they hoped the Sayah 
would say the same. They pulled long faces when Ko 
Saw told them what his words were. 

‘The atoh must be paid,’ said old Moung Byaw. ‘The 
Sayah holds our bond upon the paddy land.’ It was a 
clearing in dense jungle, a bow-shot across and steep as 
the house-roof ; but it gave four hundred baskets of grain 
in good seasons. 

‘Ko Yaw of Waymalay village told me yesterday that 
the Sayah was pressing them very much to pay in pigs if 
they had no rupees,’ said Bali Tchike. ‘They have many 
fine pigs at Waymalay village.’ 

‘I would rather the leopards ate them, said Ko Saw, 
‘than pay atoh in cattle or pigs. It is not good.’ 

‘The case of Waymalay village is very bad,’ said Bah 
Tchike. 

‘The case of Waymalay village is the case of half the 
villages on the hill-side,’ said Moung Byaw. 

That night the Sayah’s wife saw his jungle-bag packed, 
for the Sayah was going to look around the fold, and 
would be away for a month. He went on a fat pony, 
with two Karen servants walking behind: he interviewed 
the headman of each village in turn, adopting an attitude 
of regretful firmness ; regulating the degrees of regret and 
firmness according to the amount of atoh in arrear. When 
he came home his wife learned that matters had been put 
on a business footing. 

In spite of it next month’s atoh dribbled in later and at 
longer intervals; some of the villagers, too, sent only an 
instalment, and three sent nothing. ‘The Sayah spoke 
what was in his mind, and there spread along the hill-side 
a feeling that things were coming to a crisis. 

It was about this time that the Little Sayah chose the 
path along the Waydoung slopes as a short cut home from 
his outlying villages. The Little Sayah was a small sun- 
browned man, of whom it was said he had forgotten his 
own tongue and spoke only Burmese and Karen. He 
travelled on foot with staff and wallet; his shoes had 
holes in them, and his black gown was ragged and dirty. 
The Little Sayah himself was also dirty, but then it was 
a long time since the rains. He lived among his people, 
eating their food and tilling the ground just as they did, 
for he had not a wife as Sayah Bah-lown had, Every 
Karen in the Division knew the Little Sayah, and every 
house was his when he came to a village, for he would 
squat on his heels and talk like a brother, whether the 
Karens were of his flock or not. When he came to 
Byansaik village, all the people came to Ko Saw’s house 
to hear the news from the North. The Little Sayah 
told much news, and in return heard all about the money 
troubles. 

‘It is very pitiful,” he said. ‘Oh, how very cruel! | 
would help, but I may lend money only to my own flock. 
And he holds a bond upon your land and cattle ! And atoh 
at two per cent per month! How wicked! The Burmese 
money-lender in Tounghoo charges but two and a half! 
My children pay but one and a quarter per cent. per 
month; and this very season I remit atoh altogether 
because of the bad harvest.’ 

There was only a small congregation at Doungthaw 
chapel the next Sunday ; which was a pity, because the 
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teachers and clerks agreed that Sayah Bah-lown’s sermon 
on charity was the best he had ever preached. This was 
high praise, because he preached often on charity. The 
Sunday after the assembly was even smaller, for not one 
person came in from the hillside across the valley. The 
Sayah was disturbed and, looking round the empty floor, 
spoke of straying sheep and leopards. He said he should 
start right away and lead back these wandering sheep to 
the fold before harm befell them. The teachers said to 
one another as they came out of chapel they hoped the 
Sayah would be in time: they thought the leopard was 
among the flocl already. 

The Sayah never started on his journey after those sheep. 
The fat pony was champing his bit under the porch, waiting 
for him, when Ko Saw and other men came, carrying bags 
of money, and asked leave to enter. 

‘Come right in, said the Sayah from the verandah ; 
‘come right in and rest, for you are weary. I was coming 
around to see you.’ 

‘We bring the atoh, began Ko Saw. 

The Sayah saw that the bags were heavy, and he spoke 
quickly. 

‘You do not come to chapel, my children. I will not 
ask you to pay until times are better, but come to chapel ; 
do not stay away from chapel.’ 

‘We bring the atoh and also the money to redeem our 


bonds,’ said Ko Saw, beginning to count rupees. ‘It is 
not good to owe to the pastor of a strange flock.’ 
Oo Saik. 


MARRIAGE AND MONEY 


; om rigid stickler for dramatic law and order may 

protest, and the playgoer afflicted with an analytical 
mind may shake his head and doubt; but the fact remains 
that Mr. Brandon Thomas and Mr. Henry Keeling have 
between them written a delightfully clever, amusing, and 
observant play. That their work answers to no definite 
description, sets consistency merrily at defiance, and owns 
a good deal more than its fair share of improbabilities, 
may be true enough. But the authors of Marriage need 
not have the least doubt of their cheerful acquittal on all 
these counts at the hands of the great majority who care 
more for a couple of hours’ excellent diversion than for all 
the hard-and-fast canons of the dramatist’s art. Their 
play—which they are discreet enough to call a ‘play,’ 
without further definition—is, it must be owned, a veritable 
chameleon, At one moment it assumes the colour of 
society comedy ; at another it appears in the vivid hue of 
extravagant farce ; and yet again it takes to itself for an 
instant the delicate tint of sentimental domestic drama, 
All through the three acts we catch ourselves mildly 
wondering ‘ where we are’ ; though, to tell the truth, we 
never very greatly care. The whole thing is so fresh, so 
irresistible in its thoroughly good-natured satire, and 
above all so admirably acted, that an easy pardon will 
await even the most palpable of its artistic shortcomings, 
Upon the main idea of their curious play, Mr. Brandon 
Thomas and his collaborator might have elected to build 
either a strong comedy-drama or a screaming farce. For 
it is, in effect, nothing less serviceable than a fiercely- 
waged Lutaille de dames—a prolonged tug-of-war between 
two women for the possession of an impulsive and weak- 
minded man. Yet, had the authors chosen either alternative, 
instead of balancing themselves oddly between the two, 
it is doubtful whether Marriage would not have lost in 
whimsical quaintness a good deal more than it gained in 
consistency. But even as it is, the frequent transitions 
from jest to earnest and vice versdé, abrupt as_ they 
are, never seem to throw out of drawing a single figure in 
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the whole set of admirably sketched and adroitly contrasted 
characters whose delineation is, after all, the real strength 
and success of this medley of purposeful drama and _reck- 
less farce. Every one of them is recognisably true and 
life-like, whether it be the passionate girl who plunges 
into unfathomed seas of marriage and divorce at the 
bidding of an uncontrolled though not unjustified jealousy ; 
the hot-tempered, good-hearted, blundering, young country 
gentleman, pulled this way and that by rival charmers ; 
the laconic, imperturbable aristocrat ; the ‘ sweet woman’ 
with the calm, soothing manner and the feline malice 
underneath ; or the omniscient fashionable solicitor, who 
reads a client like a book, and makes all the puppets of 
the story dance to his piping. All are faithful and well- 
reproduced types, and all, without exception, receive as 
much justice from the actors as from the authors. It 
would be far from easy, indeed, to recall half a dozen plays 
within the past ten years that have been acted throughout 
with such faultless precision and ensemble. 1f the work of 
Miss Gertrude Kingston, Miss Ashwell, and Mr. Mackintosh 
seems to leave the strongest impression, it is because their 
opportunities are the most fruittul, for the performances 
of Mr. Sidney Brough and Mr. C, P. Little are no whit 
behindhand in finished excellence. With such acting and 
a play so original and so brightly written, there should be 
no question of ‘ Marriage a failure’ at the Court Theatre, 
which maintains its present high acting standard with the 
best rendering yet given of Mr. Clement Scott’s touching 
little drama, The Cape Mail. It is not often that three 
actresses with the rare gift of ‘tears in the voice’ meet 
together in one miniature play ; but we have them here in 
Miss Carlotta Addison, Miss Vane Featherstone, and Miss 
Maude Abbott, the last-named a young ingénue of marked 
pathetic power, of whom more should be heard in the not 
distant future. Miss Addison’s performance as the old, 
blind mother is a study of very remarkable tenderness 
and beauty. 

Mr. John Hare is fortunate in the possession of an 


admirable company, and commands the ready service of 


the ablest contemporary dramatists. ‘lIustead of which’ 
he chooses to go about digging-up fossils and galvanising 
mummies. It is so easy not to revive the stilted comedies 
of fifty years ago, that a certain amount of mystery sur- 
rounds the motive of Mr. Hare’s present aberration. The 
care with which the more impossibly bombastic speeches 
of Money have been praned and edited, and the anxiety 
displayed in giving the play and its surroundings a kind 
of faux air of modernity, seem to dispose of the theory that 
the Garrick manager and players have entered into a 
conscious conspiracy to prove to the present playgoing 
generation the unworthiness of the dramatic gods venerated 
in the early days of the Victorian era. But, failing this 
explanation, the reason of the revival is certainly far to 
seek. For the simple truth is that J/oney is a hopelessly 
stagy and tedious play, in which the characters, male and 
female, are sententious prigs and bores when they are not 
arrant buffoons, and the action is as mechanical as the lan- 
guage is inflated. It has all the gallery sentiment of The 
Lady of Lyons without the romanticism and occasional poetic 
touches that provide the extenuating circumstances of 
the latter play. And it possesses the most insufferably 
priggish and self-conscious hero, and perhaps the most 
utterly insipid heroine, to be found in the whole range of 
English comedy. In view of these obvious and probably 
undisputed facts, why should any one do a dis-service to 
the memory of a brilliant man of letters by dragging his 
very worst dramatic work from the shelf to which it has 
for some time been wisely relegated ? Modernise as Mr. 
Hare and his advisers may, they will never get present- 
day audiences to sympathise with the prosy egotist 
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Evelyn, to discover the humour of the Old Member and the 
snuff-box, or to find the dancing widower anything more 
than a tiresome and extravagant clown, Mr. Forbes 
Robertson and Miss Kate Rorke may be as earnest as they 
please, and may deserve personal gratitude for the loyal 
determination with which they shut their eyes to the 
hopelessness of their task, But their very merits only 
avail to show the nakedness of the land; for even they 
cannot achieve the impossibility of rendering Evelyn and 
Clara interesting or plausible. Mrs. Baneroft and Mr, 
Arthur Cecil, resolved to make the Lady Franklin and 
Graves scenes ‘ go’ at any cost, are reduced to desperately 
over-colouring their parts. ‘The result is only regret for 
wasted talent, a sentiment that extends equally to Mr. 
Hare’s Sir Johu Vesey, Mr. Bourchier’s Glossmore, Miss 
Maude Millett’s Georgina, and more than one other 
clever and conscientious performance. The whole revival 
does nothing beyond proving that J/oney is past reviving 
at this time of day. Was it worth while to take so much 
trouble and expend so much ability in demonstrating 
what should have been a self-evident proposition * 


MUSIC 


FAVE clearest impression left in the mind after hearing 
Fulsta# is that ot the wonderful pluck and honesty 
with which Verdi has acknowledged the importance of the 
Wagner epoch. Without accepting the theories laid 
down in Oper und Drama, he was influenced by them so 
far as to see that the new prophet was right in his con- 
demnation of many of the idols of the operatic market- 
plece. When long past middle age the courageous Italian 
composer determined to rid himself, first in ida, where 
he was only partially successful, then in O/e//o, and now 
in Falstaj, of the banal conventionalities, the silly and 
meaningless libretti of the school of opera which he had 
not disdained to accept as his model in // 7rovatore. Yet 
Falstaj? is essentially an opera, not a musical drama of 
the kind which Wagner declared to be the only true form 
for the musical expression of the dramatic instinct. It 
has its duets, choruses, quartets, but these forms are not 
choked by the dust of formality. Perhaps Wagner would 
have modified his denunciation of opera, if he could have 
witnessed its fresh development in the hands of Verdi and 
Boito. Lor to Boito, no small part of the success of 
Falstaff is due. He has treated Falstaff’s character with 
such lively humour and sympathy, that no lover of the 
Fat Knight in Merry Wives of Windsor can take offence at 
his resurrection on the operatic stage. The three Acts, 
each divided into two sections, are finely worked out. 
From Falstaft’s quarrel with Bardolph and Pistol, in the 
first scene to the closing humiliation of his basting in 
Windsor Park, there is not a dull moment in the action. 
The long heavy duets, the crowd of superfluous incidents 
the dragging situations of the old opera have no place in 
Falstaff. Verdi's crisp sparkling orchestration simply 
bursts with humour throughout, Musical laughterhas never 
had a finer expression than in Mrs, Quickly’s salutation 
and its mock repetition in the second Act, and the finale 
of the washing-basket scene, with its quick musical changes 
developed at every possible point, excites enthusiasm. 

The performance was characterised by an earnest desire 
to do justice to a great work, though the orchestra was want- 
ing in refinement now and again, and Signor Mancinelli 
seemed to be unable to keep it in hand, Mdlle, Giulia 
Ravogli gave an excellent rendering of Mrs. Quickly. The 
way in which she sees and appreciates the simple humour of 
the character is delightful. Both in acting and singing this 
deserves to rank as one of her best performances. Signor 
Pessina’s Falstaff was genuinely Shakespearean, and what 
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more can be said? The quality of his voice is attractive 
and quite free from the tremolo which was irritating in 
Signor Pini-Corsi’s Ford. Signorina Olghina is too modern 
in style to give any strong characterisation of Anne Page, 
but she sang artistically in the merry cackle with Mrs. 
(Quickly and the wives in the first Act. Falstajj’ will be 
considered by all who can overcome prejudice as a great 
achievement. 

By far the most interesting of the multitude of pianists 
who have appeared this season is Josef Hofmann, who 
brought a series of three recitals to a close on Saturday. 
On each occasion, Hofmann, although he is still little 
more than a child, has made good his claim to be judged 
as a serious artist, and has partly acquitted himself of the 
heavy burden of responsibility for having set the fashion of 
unhealthy performances by prodigies, by showing what a 
‘ prodigy,’ whose displays are stopped before it is too late, 
can become. Under Rubinstein, Hofmann has made ex- 
traordinary progress, and, although he is sti! immature 
(this immaturity was particularly noticeable in his interpre- 
tations of Chopin), he is evidently on the right road, and 
may one day strike out a line of his own as a strong, 
vigorous, and original artist. 

One of the greatest artistic successes of the musical 
season was the performance of old Dutch masterpieces by 
the Amsterdam Choir at St. Martin’s Town Hall last 
week. To hear nineteen musicians sing ancient Nether- 
Jandish music in a style which falls very little short of 
perfection, although the caviller might take exception to 


their unconventional way of breathing, is an experience 


which no lover of old-world music ought to miss. The 
programme, repeated every night, included two of 


Sweelinck’s noble six-part Psalms, an austere Agnus Dei 
by Obrecht, an /ncarnatus by Josquin Des Pres (which 
was sung with exquisite softness and slowness), and a 
hilarious and jovial drinking-song by Clemens non Papua. 
In works of the motet and madrigal order, Mr. De Lange 
continually changed the time, in accordance with old 
traditions of the form. The singers showed a great deal 
of patriotic enthusiasm in their rendering of two fine old 
national songs, reflecting the vigour of the Netherlands 
during their gigantic struggle with Spain. The Queen’s 
Hall was taken for another series of concerts this week, 
which gave ‘musical London’ a chance of repairing its 
neglect of a triumph of Capella singing. At St. Martin’s 
Hall the room was half empty every night. 

A chamber concert, given by the Wolff Musical Union 
on Monday at St. James’s Hall, was devoted to works by 
M. Widor, organist of St. Sulpice, Paris, and Mdlle. 
Chaminade, both of whom took part in the performance. 
M. Widor has a graceful gift for song-writing, and four of 
his songs, sung in first-rate style by M. Eugéne Oudin, 
met with deserved enthusiasm. The clever, earnest writ- 
ing of the songs was not visible in M. Widor’s A minor 
quartet, which, with the exception of the first movement, 
is ugly and ungainly, and has no individuality. Mdlle. 
Chaminade’s trio is written with considerable skill, and is 
well worked out, although it can in no sense be considered 
a great work. Madame Julia Wyman failed to make much 
( ffect in three singularly dull songs by the same composer. 
Herr Mottl conducted a second orchestral 
the 22nd, Wagner's birthday. A magnificent rendering of 
Beethoven's C Minor symphony, such as it is sate to say 
has never been equalled in England, showed that Herr 
Mott] is as great a symphonic leader as he is a dramatic 
cue, There is no Fffectharscherei in his readings, yet he 
gets more out of his orchestra than any conductor living 
at the present time, All the instruments are as clay in 
the hands of this musical potter. Where all was so good 
it is difficult to single out any numbers for special praise, 
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but the Siegfried /dy/l was a triumph of what the Germans 


call untranslatably—Woh//aut. In the T'rauermarsch from 
Gollerdimmerung, the new tubas, as at the last concert, 


were not quite pure, 


CORRESPONDENCE 
MR. RILEY AND HIS CRITICS 


_Note.—We have received a letter signed James Haynes, 
stating that the writer is responsible for the blunders which 
appeared over the signature of J. C. Carlile last week. ‘The 
orthography,’ the writer concludes, ‘may be as vicarious as you 
presume, 1! should be sorry for the blame to be vicarious also, 
and therefore trust that you will notice this letter. —JV. O.] 

[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
3, Adelaide Place, E.C., 24th May, 1894. 

Sik,— On returning from the Whitsun vacation, I have read 
Mr. Riley’s rep!y in your issue of the 12th. My letter con- 
tained three charges against him. First, I denied that there 
was a word of truth in his statement that the religious con- 
troversy arose from the discovery of a formidable conspiracy 
to wreck the Christian character of the religious teaching, 
and challenged him to prove the statement; second, that the 
origin of the controversy was Mr. Coxhead’s letter to the 
Guardian, and Mr. Riley’s notice of motion of 16th November, 
1892, and defied Mr. Riley to disprove it ; and third, that his 
motive in originating it was a desire to wreck the undenomina- 
tional system of education. 

In his reply, Mr. Riley does not attempt to deny any one of 
these three charges, and therefore tacitly admits them all to be 
true. 

man in such circumstances is sure to draw a red herring 
across the scent. This is just what Mr. Riley has done by pre- 
tending that the issue is not the origin of the controversy and 
his motive in originating it, but the actual existence of a con- 
spiracy. To prove this he gives his own glosses on certain 
editorial articles as to the meaning of religion and on the views 
of some members of a deputation whom he misrepresents as 
saying that the Bible is not to be treated as a Christian Book. 
Hea'so gives quotations of answers given by individual members 
of other deputations as to what they want taught in Board 
Schools, and that is all. These are nothing more than isolated 
expressions of opinions, and what is of first-rate importance, 
is that not one of their authors sought to break down the com- 
promise, but all of them supported it. This all took place 
many months after November 1892 as shown by Mr. Riley’s 
own dates, and therefore had nothing to do with the origin of 
the controversy. 

Mr. Riley has tried to twist my letter in the same way as the 
newspaper articles, and represents me as absolutely denying 
the existence of a conspiracy. ‘This is not to be found in my 
letter at all. Mr. Riley has certainly not proved that there is. 
But I remind him and your readers that when he originated the 
controversy and I moved the previous question as an amend- 
ment, I warned the Board that there existed outside a slumber- 
ing objection to religious instruction being given in Board 
Schools which might be rendered active by any attempt to 
touch the compromise, and result in the entire exclusion of 
religious instruction. Such a result I most strongly deprecated, 
but I believe that Mr. Riley, in his hatred to undenominational 
instruction would like to see it, so as to give him a cry in favour 
of separate denominational instruction. 

He asks what! it is that I am so anxious to retain. My 
answer is, An open Bible in the hands of the teachers from 
which to give instruction in the principles of morality and 
religion suitable to the capacities of children, with the restriction 
that no sectarian bias is to be given. This is what has been 

done for twenty-three years in the schools of the Board, with 
the result that according to the testimony of inspectors, 
teachers, clergymen and others interested in education, the 
religious teaching has been at least as good as in the National 
Schools. This moreover is what was done for many years 
before the Act of 1870, and is still done in the schools of the 
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British and Foreign School Society governed by Churchmen 
and Dissenters. 

Every one acquainted with the Board Schools and British 
Schools knows that there has always been Christian teaching 
which included much that Unitarians would not agree with. 
A very small number of parents have exercised their right of 
withdrawal, and this furnishes a complete answer to Mr. Riley's 
useless question as to who were parties to the compromise. 

He concludes his reply with a suggestion which is at once 
amusing and shocking. It is that the opinions of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Bishops of London and Rochester, as 
expressed in private conversation, are the opposite of those 
expressed by them in writing and published. This has a comic 
side It suggests Mr. Riley in the character of ‘Solomon Pell ? 
visperin’ to the Chancellorship’ (see Pickwick Papers). But 
it is awfully solemn that a Churchman like Mr. Riley should be 
found capable of charging some of the highest dignitaries of 
the Church with putting forth sentiments to the public which 
they contradict in private conversation. 

I have a great deal too much respect for them to believe 
anything of the kind.—I am, etc., HENRY GOVER. 


‘DOGBERRY— OF GLASGOW’ AND 
WHISTLER—OF PARIS 


[To the Editor of The National Observer] 


S1R,—Alas, that I should have sugyested, incorrectly, that 
Mr. Whistler had been placed on the free list of the National 
Observer. 1 made the statement in perfect good faith, believ- 
ing that his was among the ‘distinguished names’ so honoured. 
] am sorry, though not surprised, that this is not the case. 

He tells me I am ‘ dourgeois’ I recognise the reproach, 
generally understood to be levelled by Anarchists and canaz//e 
against their betters ; and I am content. 

Once again, of malice prepense, he drags the personality of 
the President into the correspondence. The President, as 
heretofcre, ignores him ; but I, dallying with your Paying Sub- 
scriber, sacrifice to amusement what the President gains in 
dignity. 

He has enjoyed my skit, says Mr. Whistler. That proves he 
has understood it. He himself is rarely as intelligible. He 
has, at least, taken to heart the aphorism of Mr. Oscar Wilde— 
‘to be understood is to be found out.’ 

He tells you he did me into French and laughed con- 
sumedly. I once heard him doing himself into French, and 
I laughed consumedly too. 

The fact is that Mr. Whistler, the letter-writer, is striving 
to sustain his original character of Badineur and Persifleur, 
the Merry-Andrew of a foolish clique. But surely, Sir, these 
childish relapses from ‘James’ to plain ‘Jimmy’ are much to 
be deplored; for contagion is in the example he sets. 

THE ARTS CLUB, M. H. SPIELMANN. 

19th May, 1894. 


LORD ROSEBERY AND HOME RULE 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
Sanby School, Dublin, 22nd May, 1894. 


S1r,—In his speech at Manchester on the 2nd inst. Lord 
Rosebery is reported to have said : ‘ Home Rule in Ireland is 
an article of common sense, because with the abiding belief of 
the Irish race ’—mark well how he, like the whole traitorous 
brood, ignores the Anglo-Irish nation, although his so-called 
‘Irish race’ speak the conquering speech of that conquering 
stock, and count but twice their numbers—‘ because,’ said he, 
‘with the abiding belief of the Irish race throughout the world 
that they have been by some means or another diddled or 
cheated out of their own local Legislature, so long as that belief 
continues—and it will continue till Home Rule comes—you 
have a running sore in every colony, you have enemies in every 
English-speaking State, and this great cosmopolitan faith not 
merely affects your foreign relations, but destroys your Empire 
itself.’ 

All this is simply slipshod Celtic-Irish bluster, which pro- 
bably his Popish masters, laughing in their sleeves, have taught 
him to recite. For everybody knows—and, of course, none 
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better than the quick-witted Irish Papists—that ‘their own 
local Legislature,’ to which Lord Rosebery so affectionately 
refers, was not a Celtic-Irish Parliament at all; but, on the 
contrary, it was the Parliament of their Anglo-Irish conquerors 
—a Parliament composed exclusively of Protestants, and repre- 
senting mainly the rank and wealth of the Anglo-Irish race. 
If our fickle and flighty Premier will oblige us with a few more 
speeches of this striking sort, I feel certain that he will con- 
vince the English nation that he knows nothing about Ireland. 
Then we shall happily hear the last of that ghastly and gigantic 
fraud and treason called the Irish Home Rule Bill, the passage 
of which woul have been the infamous betrayal and surrender 
of Ireland and the loyal and ?rotestant Anglo-Irish nation to 
the benighted and degrading rule of the Papacy, whose alien 
and sinister authority alone the rebel Irish Celts blindly revere 
and willingly obey. But if, unhappily, this infamous betrayal 
and surrender ever were accomplished, then the loyal and Pro- 
testant Anglo-Irish nation, from whom have sprung so many 
of the most illustrious men of our imperial race, would in- 
fallibly be forced either to abandon Ireland, as their glorious 
ancestors had begun to do when King James II. enthroned 
Romanism here, or else to unite with the rebel Irish Celt— 
and the fault would be entirely your own—for the overthrow 
of British domination and the establishment of an indepen- 
dent Irish kingdom and republic. And yet this policy of 
treason, treachery, and cowardice—for he has confessed, to use 
his own apt word, to his ‘bogie’ fears of the Celtic ‘ Irish 
race throughout the world’—is what Lord Rosebery, in his 
sober senses, coolly calls a policy of ‘common sense.'—1I am, 
etc., WILLIAM DEVERELL. 





REVIEWS 
TENNYSON 


Tennyson: His Art and Relation to Modern Life. By 
STOPFORD A. BROOKF, M.A. London: Isbister. 


The chief fault—indeed the only considerable fault—in this 
eloquent book is one to which eloquence is naturally prone— 
prolixity. Five hundred substantial pages, expository of a 
contemporary poet whose poems are all of them popular, most 
of them familiar, few of them obscure, require, for their just ti- 
cation, that no part of them should be superfluous or unhelpful. 
And we hold that Mr. Stopford Brooke has wasted a good deal 
of space in describing poems where only explanation of certain 
parts and aspects of them was needed. It is no use to urge, 
though it be true, that many people don’t know the poems. 
For just as Gervinus is of no real use to people who have not 
read Shakespeare, so Mr. Stopford Brooke’s book can only be 
serviceable to people who have read their Tennyson ; and to 
them much of his narrative reproduction of the poems is only 
saved from being tiresome by a certain charm of style and 
enthusiasm for his author ; while even these qualities do not, in 
the end, save us from having to say ‘there is too much of 
this.’ 

On the other hand, the book abounds in luminous and help- 
ful criticism, of the positive sort ; of mere negative carping or 
querulousness, because a rose is no good to eat or because a 
sword is not a sermon, there is none, or almost none. The 
nearest approach to it, perhaps, is in the Introduction, where 
the critic finds the poet to have been somewhat ungrateful to 
France, not ‘international,’ disinclined to share the full demo- 
cratic fervours of his time. ‘ His was the view of the common- 
sense, well-ordered Englishman—of Whiggism in her carriage, 
with a very gracious smile and salute for Conservatism in hers 
—and he tried, unhappily as I think, to get this view into his 
poetry’ (pp. 45-6). It would be easy to: defend this view, by 
taking a dozen or twenty poems of Tennyson’s, and arguing 
from them and them only—just as, by reading Corzo/anus 
only, you might prove Shakespeare an aristocrat, or, from 
other plays, might call him, as a certain American poet 
has done, ‘the tally of feudalism.’ But Mr. Swinburne pu 
that matter right long ago; and, as regards Tennyson, Mr 
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Stopford Brooke’s own book everywhere supplies an antidote 
to this rather partial and pragmatical judgment. We turn 
with pleasure to the really admirable chapter (pp. 246-355) 
on the /dy/ls of the King. If any one wishes to see Mr. 
Brooke at his best, in style and in sympathetic appreciation, 
let him read the account of ‘ Elaine’ on pp. 300-306. If again 
we wish, as so many of us do, to find out exactly why Arthur 
is not, to the reader, all that Tennyson clearly meant him to 
be, let us turn to the excellent pages (361-8) in which we are 
shown how the allegorical meaning imposed on the legend by 
Tennyson—whereby Arthur has to be not only his individual 
self, but also a ‘ general notion of the soul of man’—makes the 
man himself somewhat of a bloodless image, ‘ under-passioned,’ 
#s Mr. Brooke, by a most felicitous coinage, calls him. For 
our own part, we doubt if the allegorical interest, though acknow- 
ledged by the poet (sce p. 256), was quite so constantly present 
with him as Mr. Brooke believes. But that the necessity of fitting 
the man to the allegory somewhat dishumanised the conception 
of the man himself, we feel no doubt whatever. 

Nearly as good are the two chapters on /n Memoriam 
(pp. 184 221), though here, perhaps, the poem might have 
been adequately viewed without a splenetic homily like the 
following : ‘We are flooded to-day with poems of despair, 
with verse which boasts that it describes the real where it 
describes the base, which takes the vulture’s pleasure in feed- 
ing on the corruption of society, and prophesies, when it lifts its 
dripping beak from the offal, that to this carcass-complexion 
the whole of humanity will come at last.’ We confess that—to 
borrow a phrase of Matthew Arnold’s—we ‘prefer a drier 
style. Mr. Brooke (p. 327) perfectly grasps the distinction 
between violence and power; will he not be the Galahad, 
rather than the Pelleas, in this poetic quest? But, apart from 
this outburst, the history and structure of /# ./emoriam are 
both traced with beauty and truth in these two chapters. As 
an instance of literary felicity, we would cite the selection 
p. 206) of verses 26-30 of the 107th Psalm as exactly repre- 
senting the inward history of Jx Memoriam. So happy is the 
parallel that one would suppose it must have been drawn 
before : yet, to the best of our knowledge, this is not the case. 

Next to the two sections of the work of which we have 
spoken, the best and most interesting appears to us to be that 
which is named—somewhat awkwardly, we think— 7he Nature- 
Poetry (pp. 446 62). Here the difference between Tennyson’s 
attitude to Nature and that of Wordsworth, Shelley, Coleridge, 
Byron, Keats, and Scott, is treated with great discrimination. 
A summary of the critic’s view of Tennyson in this matter will 
be found on page 460, and many, we think, will demur to it. 
‘His Nature-Poetry was materialised; it never suggests a life 
in Nature ; and it is probably owing to his not feeling anything 
in Nature which spoke to him, soul to soul, that he did not, 
after his earlier poems, ever appear to love Nature for her 
own sake, or care to live with her alone. By herself, she was 
not sufficient for him.’ ‘lo this we should be inclined to take 
the following exception : Shall we—because Tennyson did not 
personify Nature in the absolute way that Wordsworth did— 
because he did not deify Solitude as Byron did, nor ‘lift 
Nature out of death into life’ as Keats did—shall we say that 
he materialised her? It seems to us altogether unjust to do 
so. No doubt, as Mr. Brooke says, he loves to ‘group Nature 
round the feelings of men and women.’ But this, if we con- 
sider Tennyson’s treatment of those feelings, is not to material- 
ise but to spiritualise Nature. To suppose that Nature is 
materialised because she is not actually personified is just the 
sort of fallacy which we should have expected so ‘broad’ a 
thinker as Mr. Brooke to have avoided. 

The book is obviously a labour of iove: if the writer seems 
to sow ‘not with the hand but with the whole sack,’ and to give 
us somewhat too much of a good thing, let us rather admire 
the goodness than complain of the superfluity. 


THE EMPIRE OF MAKE-BELIEVE 
Society in China. By ROBERT K. DOUGLAS, Keeper of the 
Oriental Books and Manuscripts in the British Museum, 
Professor of Chinese at King’s College. With twenty-two 
Illustrations. London: Innes. 


The sages of the fable used to come before the king every 
morning, just as he was considering whether he had a head- 
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ache, and pour into his royal ear a string of naughty anec- 
dotes, in proof of the invincible and perverse deceitfulness 
of women, which would have been more in keeping with the 
evening cigar in His Majesty’s smoking-room—if he had one 
The old gentlemen harped on this common chord, as old 
gentlemen will, with marvellous unanimity and _ persistence, 
and their posterity holds them justified. Professor Douglas 
is far from old, nor does he tell naughty anecdotes ; but like 
every other writer on the Chinese, from Sir George Staunton 
and Sir John Davis to Sir Harry Parkes and Sir Thomas 
Wade, to name but a quartet of baronets and knights, he 
testifies to the incurable wiliness, deceit, and hypocrisy of the 
Celestial. ‘In ways that are dark’—but we need not pursue 
the classical quotation : Hans Breitmann is confirmed in sober 
prose throughout the four hundred pages of this solid and 
instructive volume. The very preface strikes the note that 
is to be harmonised in every subsequent page. ‘The empire,’ 
says Mr. Douglas, ‘is pre-eminently one of make-believe. 
From the emperor to the meanest of his subjects a system 
of high-sounding pretension to lofty principles of morality 
holds sway ; while the life of the nation is in direct con- 
tradiction to those assumptions. No imperial edict is 
complete, and no official proclamation finds currency, 
without protestations in favour of all the virtues. And 
yet few Courts are more devoid of truth and uprightness, and no 
magistracy is more corrupt, than those of the Celestial empire.’ 
Among the Chinese themselves, of course, all this sham virtue 
deceives nobody. It is all discounted by the players of the 
game. But we innocent Westerns do not know how to play the 
game, and are apt to take the fine sentiments of Chinese offi- 
cials in serious earnest; whence Opium Commissions and 
much honest blundering in our well-meaning and ill-instructed 
House of Commons. It is just as well that sentimental legis- 
Jators should hear the old truth once more from the lips of 
Professor Douglas, who is not only a master of that Chinese 
literature over which he presides in his sanctuary behind the 
dummy-book door in the King’s Library at the British Museum, 
but has been an interpreter in the consular service in China, 
and acted as Secretary to the Commission which once governed 
Canton with signal success, in the name of the Allies, under 
the vigilant eye of Sir Harry Parkes himself. Words of warn- 
ing from such an authority cannot be lightly disregarded, and 
the following words are serious enough : ‘At the present time, 
when affairs appear to be drifting towards a condition of danger, 
when the attitude of the Peking Government towards foreigners 
is becoming well-nigh intolerable, it is well to take to heart the 
lessons which the last sixty years should have taught us. China 
is a long way off, and our statesmen are disinclined to plunge 
jnto a quarrel with an empire at the other end of the world. 
But if our trade is to be maintained, and our treaty rights are to 
be observed, it will soon become necessary for us to take a far 
stronger line than we have lately adopted in our relations with 
the Celestial empire.’ Mr. Douglas’s chapters on foreign relations 
with China, in which he traces the whole history of the struggle 
for equal rights in trade, and security of life and property, from 
the days of the East India Company’s charter through the wars 
of 1842, 1857, and 1860, to the present unsatisfactory state 
of affairs, may have little to do with Chinese society, and may 
seem to go over once more with needless confirmation the 
ground covered by the recently published biography of Sir 
Harry Parkes ; but the facts are so persistently misrepresented 
by party politicians in England that it is well to insist upon 
them even with ‘damnable iteration.’ The plain truth is that 
the attempt to treat China as a civilised power, and to negotiate 
with her by polite diplomacy through the Legations at Peking, 
has proved an utter failure. Our envoys have been humbugged, 
jockeyed, and humiliated. To this day they have never been 
received as representatives of equal Powers in the Imperial 
Palace, and all China regards their rare audiences ac the Tzu- 
Kuang Ko as a mark of condescension on the part of the ‘Son 
of Heaven’ towards the ‘ Tribute Bearers’ of England, Tibet, 
and Loochoo! Better far than this were the old days of 
consular vigour, when the gunboat at the port brought the local 
authorities to their senses. Sir Rutherford Alcock with a 
single sloop of war could overawe fifty war-junks and thirteen 
thousand junkmen in the Shanghai River in 1848, and exact 
prompt and condign punishment for a wanton assault on 
missionaries. In 1868, Sir Thomas Wade, with all the strength 
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and state of a Plenipotentiary, had a thousandfold more trouble 
in obtaining even partial satisfaction for the atrocious massacre 
at Tientsin; and, jater still, Mr. Margary’s official murderer 
was never brought io accouat. Mr. Douglas believes that the 
Tsungli Yamun is fast driving the European Powers to that 
‘sticking point’ where gunboats play their part. 

Readers unfamiliar with Chinese ways will pause in utter 
amazement at the superstition, cruelty, and corruption of 
Chinese society revealed in Mr. Douglas's volume. The 
chapter on the Emperor, which opens the book, informs us that 
the ‘Lord of Ten Thousand Years ’—as the sovereign prisoner 
in the ‘ Forbidden City’ is called—has the power of granting 
honours and promotion to deities. ‘ Not long since a memorial 
was presented to the throne asking the cmperor to confer higher 
honours on the Queen of Heaven, the Gcd of the Wind, the 
God of the Sea, and the God of Shanghai,’ for having wafted 
and carried the tribute rice junks safely to Tientsin. The 
emperor consented, and these divinities each ‘ went up a place’ 
in the hierarchical form. Another thing the emperor does is to 
forbid the transmigration of the soul of some dignitary who has 
offended him: the soul remains in a suspended condition until 
its progress has been greased—of course with palm-oil. How 
far bribery and corruption are carried in the Celestial Govern- 
ment may be judged by the case of a Hoppo of Canton, who on 
his retirement was fleeced, more Serico, by his departmental 
chiefs at Peking to the tune of over £30,000, but yet remained 
a rich man, though the salary from which his savings were 
nominally derived amounted to only /800a year. Of course 
the virtuous Chinese law is stern towards peculation, and con- 
cemns even moderately venal magistrates to death: but 
equally of course the criminal code is purely ornamental. ‘It 
is no exaggeration to say that if this law were enforced it would 
make a clean sweep of ninety-nine out of every hundred officials 
in the empire.’ Nor would the empire be a penny the worse 
for their loss. 

If haply there should still be any who have not yet grasped 
the mischievous futility of the opium fad, they are recommended 
to turn to page 130, where it appears that at Tientsin nine 
chests of native-grown opium are consumed to one of the 
‘deleterious drug’ supposed by good souls at home to have 
been forced upon China at the point of English bayonets, 
Opium is even used as a currency in the provinces, and 
travellers pay their hotel bills with nice little sticky black 
jumps. Among the more amusing chapters that on medicine 
may be cited. The Chinese doctor is a great believer in acu- 
puncture, and when he thinks he has found the seat of disease 
he ‘thrusts a substantial steel needle into the part affected and 
stirs it ruthlessly about.’ Sometimes it goes into the stomach 
or liver, and then they blister the wound! It is no wonder 
that the doctor never gets more than a dollar fee—but the 
Chinese, with their incurable passion for polite lying, enclose 
the silver in a paper wrapper, labelled ‘ golden thanks.’ Alto- 
gether, there is much pleasure as well as profit in this compre- 

ensive yet readable survey of Chinese society, albeit one rises 
from it with a profound contempt for the system which has 
somehow contrived to subsist for no one knows exactly how 
many centuries. 


A SMASHER OF ELEPHANTS 


Travel and Adventures in the Congo Free State, and tts Lig 
Game Shooting. By BULA N’ZAvu. London: Chapman. 


Bula N’Zau, being interpreted, means Smasher of Elephants ; 
and the sportsman in question is Mr. Henry Bailey, who has 
paid two visits to the Congo, the first as an official of the Inter- 
national Association, and the second on behalf of the Sandford 
Ivory Company. In the preface to his interesting and straight- 
forward narrative, he disclaims all intention of discussing Free 
State affairs or of describing native customs. Nevertheless 
some allusions to the administration were inevitable; and we 
gather that Mr. Bailey has a poor opinion of its methods, 
whether under the polyglot régime which first obtained, or 
under the present Belgian monopoly. Thus of Banana he 
writes, that ‘ No one seemed to have any authority, the members 
doing just what they liked ; in fact, discipline was ni/. The 
station was so short of provisions that we left the dinner-table 
nearly as hungry as we sat down.’ Shiftlessness was shown 
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no less in the defeat of Deane by the Arabs at Stanley Falls 
through lack of reinforcements than in such everyday matters 
as the bridging of rivers and the provision of canoes. Incredible 
though it may seem, there have never been more than two 
boats at work on the M’Pozo, which caravans cross daily ; and 
not unfrequently one of them upsets and the cargo is lost. Mr. 
sailey need not be accused of national partiality when he hints 
that Englishmen have done by far the best service for the Free 
State. Yet they have everywhere been supplanted by Belgians, 
Mr. Herbert Ward, for one, having been abruptly recalled from 
Bangala on the pretext that he was wanted in Lukungu to 
engage carriers. 

In spite of his preface Mr. Bailey tells some capital stories 
about palavers with chiefs, and the ceremony of making ‘ blood- 
biotherhood. The first form tiresome ordeals, as the potentate 
invariably begins with the history of Mr. H. M. Stanley’s first 
arrival on the Congo, and proceeds to give a minute chronicle 
of events down to the present day. He concluded ‘blood- 
brotherhood’ with Sabila, and part of the performance consisted 
in swallowing a piece of semi-cooked yoat’s liver, which had 
been rubbed in the gore extracted from that worthy’s arm. We 
believe that further south, on Lake Moero for example, this 
part of the function can be avoided. A still more embarrassing 
experience occurred at N’Kula Mando, where Mr. Bailey was 
compelled to purchase the daughter of Prince Tarti, in order 
to facilitate his progress through the country. ‘The price was 
apparently a glass of brandy for the father, and some cloth 
for the lady, which she accepted with a broad grin, though she 
afterwards attempted to secure presents for her five slaves. 
By persuasion varied by punitive expeditions, the State has 
succeeded in reducing raids on caravans and executions, both 
for witchcraft and on the death of a chief. Still Mr. Bailey 
saw the body of a girl, who had been sacrificed by a witch- 
doctor, floating down Stanley Pool; and he admits that when 
a chief dies, his wives and slaves are frequently taken into the 
bush and secretly despatched. The presumption is that the 
suppression of these immemorial customs will take several 
venerations : and,in some respects, the niggers may have more 
reason on their side than Mr. Bailey admits. Thus, their claim 
to the carcases of animals which have been shot, and float past 
their territory sounds plausible enough. Still harder will it be 
to eradicate the habit of feeding on putrid flesh. ‘We don’t 
eat the stink, but the meat, remonstrated Mr. Bailey’s Bangala 
boatmen when warned off a high hippo; and even so intelligent 
a race as the Haussas is scarcely nice in its diet. 

The writer’s recommendations to sportsmen intending to try 
their luck on the Congo seem thoroughly practical, especially 
on the vexed question of rifle-bores. But a word of warning as 
to the deadly character of the climate would have been ex- 
pedient ; for, though Mr. Bailey emerged with nothing worse 
than a severe liver attack, the loss of life on the river has been 
heartrending. Again, the day cannot be far distant when the 
elephants will become as scarce as they are already in South 
Africa. In one day Mr. Bailey saw sixty tusks, varying from 
twenty to a hundred pounds, lying in Mr. Swinburne’s station 
near Kindolo; and it should be remembered that the 
elephant’s natural rate of increase is decidedly slow. He 
was foriunate enough to hunt big game nearly ten years 
ago, when the sagacious beasts were unfamiliar with the 
sound of firearms. ‘Thus: ‘I had followed a_ herd 
to a pool where they were drinking. ‘There were about 
a dozen of them scattered about, and, having good cover, I got 
close to them. ‘The first shot dropped one in the water near to 
three others, who merely raised their heads and cocked their 
ears, turning 1n the direction of the report. Slipping in another 
cartridge, I got a right and left, killing both times. Reloading 
quickly, I shot another, wounding her badly. As she fell she 
gave a loud trumpet, which scattered the remainder in an in- 
stant, she recovering and following. Again he came across 
some herds on the French side of the Pool which took no notice 
of his steam launch; and even after one had fallen, ‘it was evi- 
dent that our shots had not alarmed them very much.’ In justice 
to Mr. Bailey we must remark that these prosaic experiences 
were liable to be varied by others more sensational. Thus he 
found himself in a perilous position when confronted by a 
wounded tusker and simultaneously immersed up to his 
neck in the swamp. Besides, poor Deane, the companion of 
his second expedition, was killed by an elephant which he had 
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hit some four or five times. But Mr. Bailey evidently considers 
a wounded buffalo a more dangerous beast to tackle, and many 
another sportsman is of his opinion. He had a most narrow 
escape from a bull which his second barrel failed to stop when 
a few yards off. ‘I had just time to jump on one side and bend 
myself nearly double, as he dashed past, hitting me slightly on 
my right hip in doing so. Indeed, if his fox-terrier had not 
seized the infuriated beast by the muzzle, and so allowed Mr. 
Bailey time to re-load, it seems likely that ‘Smashed by a 
Buffalo’ would have been the epitaph of the Smasher of 
Elephants. Bula N’Zau witnessed a most curious conflict 
between a buffalo and a hippo, in which the former was easily 
gaining the advantage when—we are apologetically informed 
that the larder stood empty—a bullet laid him low. As for the 
slaughter of hippos recorded in these pages, it is nothing short 
of tremendous, and Mr. Bailey had several narrow shaves of an 
upset from his canoe. Rarer game fell to his rifle in the shape 
of a pair of gorillas, and he gives an amusing account of an 
attempt to trap a leopard. Altogether, his volume is well 
worth reading, and makes a welcome addition to African 
literature. 


A LADY OF NO IMPORTANCE 


Count Cavour and Madame de Circourt. Some unpublished 
Correspondence ; edited by Count NiGRA. Translated by 
ARTHUR JOHN BUTLER. London: Cassell. 


When Count Nigra came to Paris in 1860 as the representa- 
tive of Sardinia, he tells us he found himself ‘without bearings’ 
in ‘the social relations which are so important in diplomatic 
life.” The Chdteau, as the Tuileries were then styled, and 
official society were open to him, but there were many other 
people whom it was useful for him to know, and his only chance 
of meeting them was at salons, which admitted a mixed society, 
Of such ménageries the first to open its doors to him was that 
of the Countess de Circourt, a lady who had contracted a 
curious intimacy, chiefly epistolary, with Cavour. Count Nigra 
fared so well at her house that, on her death, the lady bequeathed 
to him her collection of Cavour’s letters, now published for the 
first time. In the same volume Count Nigra includes the 
various letters which she herself addressed to him. They are 
trivial and but narrowly miss being tedious, which renders 
Count Nigra’s anxious asseveration, that he was not actuated by 
vanity in publishing them, supererogatory. The lady was not 
pretty, we are told, and the statement is borne out by a dis- 
agreeable portrait for frontispiece, but she was ‘no less 
remarkable for intelligence and education than for nobility 
of mind and a soul full of goodness,’ the which 
might safely be said of many commonplace women, 
Her first meeting with Cavour was in 1835, when 
he came to Paris with vain intent ‘to improve his mind.’ In 
after times she said to Count Nigra, ‘ At the very first sight of 
him I recognised in Cavour the most high-minded man of his 
time,’ a remark scarcely flattering to her penetration—or his 
contemporaries. Her husband, we are told, ‘both by family 
tradition and by personal conviction was a Legitimist,’ in which 
case Cavour’s correspondent must have been an uncongenial 
helpmeet. When Henri V. held a meeting of his supporters in 
Belgrave Square, Cavour wrote to Mme. de Circourt, ‘I saw 
with pleasure that hardly any of your liegemen went on pilgrim- 
age to London. Happy are they who, living near you, feel the 
influence of your lofty good sense and of your beneficent 
enlightenment.’ From which it may be gathered that, if the 
Count de Circourt was a Legitimist, he must have been equally 
long-suffering as a politician and a husband. 

Cavour’s letters are florid and verbose, but they reveal many 
little touches of character. ‘They are described well by a 
phrase he uses in a moment of frankness : * Pray forgive my 
declamatory and provincial tone.’ He is for ever declaiming : 
in three different letters he dubs Mme. de Circourt’s salon 
an ‘oasis,’ which implies a lamentable lack of appreciation of 
Paris. His provincialism is no less conspicuous: a vein of 
washerwomen’s tittle-tattle about the ailments of relations and 
friends runs through the whole correspondence ; the following 
may be taken as typical: ‘To increase our troubles my 
honoured grandmother is in bed with a severe catarrhal 
fever. But it is interesting to find him describe himself 
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in 1836 as ‘a person who is about to make oxen and 
sheep his principal occupation,’ and there must be many 
who will regret that the intention was not respected. In 1843 
he makes admissions on the subject of ‘ the miserable interests 
of popularity and political ambition, and ‘the delays and fre- 
quent miscalculations which civilisation experiences ini s for- 
ward march,’ and in 1858 on the subject of ‘the melancholy 
goddess, to whose service I have made the mistake of devoting 
myself, namely, politics.’ But the correspondence is not all 
pleasant, harmless reading. The old falsehood as to the foreign 
origin of the Papal army under General La Moriciére reappears 
in a singularly offensive form, a letter of Cavour alluding to 
*‘ Antonelli’s expedient of hiring the biggest scamps in Europe 
at the dirtiest street-corners of Switzerland and Germany,’ and 
Count Nigra, as a dutiful pupil, supporting him in a note to the 
effect that this army ‘was composed in great part of men 
recruited abroad—Swiss, Germans, Frenchmen, Spaniards, 
Irish.’ As a matter of fact, everybody knows that over two- 
thirds of this brave and faithful little army consisted of 
Italians. 

In perusing this correspondence, we are tempted to wonder 
what can have led so busy and astute a diplomatist as Cavour 
to trouble himself to lavish all these laboured compliments and 
tittle-tattle upon a middle-aged lady of no importance. But it 
appears that, besides enabling his agent to make useful 
acquaintance, she served him in many other minor ways. For 
instance, she constituted herself a kind of amateur press-bureau 
on his account. In one letter he ‘requires a conspicuous 
favour’ of her, no less than ‘the obtaining from the manager of 
the Revue des Deux Mondes the insertion of an article composed 
by him.’ ‘You see that it is no easy task,’ he remarks, in com- 
ment. And so it proves, for he has to content himself with the 
Revue Nouvelle. On the whole, the book is readable by those 
who have a taste for minor letter-writing; but it has certainly 
not been improved by translation. 


FICTION 

The public may have become sated with novels treating 
‘the sex question and fiz de siecle morals,’ as a very reverend 
critic declared the other day it had, but Zhe Perfect Way of 
Honour (London : Sonnenschein), by Miss (or Mrs.) G. Car- 
della, though based on the one and concerned with problems 
involved in the other, is yet no more a specimen of the con- 
demned class than it is political because it opens amid the 
turmoil of a general election, or sporting because it accords 
prominence to the Cowes Week. On her previous work, 4 
King’s Daughter, the writer has marked a decided advance in 
this attractive tale, which is wholesome in tone and compacted 
of moving incident and notable description in the development 
of a motive well-nigh elemental in its simplicity. Mary Alston 
foregoes histrionic success to become the wife of a society 
man, and enjoys an almost idyllic life until chance throws her 
little son into the companionship of another lad whom she dis- 
covers to be the offspring of her husband—neglected despite 
the pathetic appeal of the wronged mother, who chose the art 
prescribed by Goldsmith for her kind. During the time Mary 
is endeavouring to secure the little outcast the recognition of 
his position and the place in the household her chivalrous 
nature deems his birthright, he is stricken with smallpox and 
she nurses him until herself falls a victim to the plague. The 
characterisation is so admirable throughout that the accom- 
panying sermonettes are obviously superfluous, if, indeed, their 
biased view of the ‘duel ofsex’ does not render them something 
more objectionable. Doubtless this fault is due to the author’s 
inexperience ; for, as she grows familiar with her materials, she 
must perceive that the value of an object-lesson can only be 
depreciated by any discourse on its import. The background 
is ever effective, alike in Perthshire and in London ; but surely 
the writer, who appears to have considerable knowledge of 
Scotland—indeed her peculiar use of the word ‘body’ suggests 
that herself belongs to the north-country—should have paused 
ere she set down a certain reference to the Prayer Book beyond 
the Tweed, or furnished the Canongate of Edinburgh with an 
extran. Politics are plainly without the range of her experience, 
and for the future she would do well to eschew such matters. 
In the present instance the introduction of the political element 
is gratuitous as the other defect mentioned, since the situation 
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required for the heroine’s entry might have been even more 
satisfactorily compassed through the instrumentality of a 
crofter’s gathering, a right-of-way demonstration, or any other 
of half a dozen assemblages all non-political. Still, Miss (or 
Mrs.) Cardella’s novel is much better than the triple-decker of 
commerce ; and, as she can and does write pleasantly enough, 
certain indications of haste (as the application of ‘ latter’ to the 
last of three) are regrettable as conspicuous. 

There were two Mr. Herbert Harlbys ; and one was ‘not a 
hero but a man,’ and the other was not a hero but a villain. 
The fact that they answered to the same name is easily accounted 
for: it was simply because the villain was an illegitimate son 
of the other man’s father, and it occurred to this insidious 
person that the assumption of his half-hrothers name would 
materially assist him in the acquisition of the latter’s inheritance. 
Eventually this subtle stratagem succeeded: and the bad Mr. 
Harlby was actually travelling down to take possession of a 
vast estate in Cornwall when the good Mr. Harlby, quite by 
accident, stepped into the same carriage. Now the bad Mr. 
Harlby, in the pride of ostentation, had painted his full name 
on his Gladstone: while his genteel relative had only stamped 
H. H. on a ‘silver flask.’ This trifling circumstance was ex- 
tremely useful to good Mr. H., because his fellow-traveller died 
all of a sudden in the next tunnel. Whereupon the surviving 
Harlby, with admirable presence of mind, appropriated the 
other’s luggage, disclaimed all knowledge of him at the inquest, 
and went down to take over the estate himself. Then the dead 
man’s wife came over from America: and Herbert Harlby 
called to condole and to explain how it was all a coincidence, 
and that he was no relation to the deceased, whom he described 
as an impostor : and Mrs. Harlby believed him at once, because 
her husband had treated her so badly that she could believe 
anything. She always knew that his talk about an English 
estate was a mere pretext to enable him to cultivate the 
acquaintance of ‘the lady whips who had assisted him in 
flaggelating (séc) her.’ And Herbert’s charming manners made 
such an impression on this free and frank young Yankee 
matron that when he met with a gun accident (while saving 
the life of a boy named Tregoose) she went down to nurse him. 
She would have married him, had it not been that his affections 
were already fixed upon the young lady who had also beena 
passenger in the same carriage with himself and the spurious 
Harlby, just before the latter died. But Frances Woodford, 
while ‘glancing’ over ‘hundreds of other paragraphs in a 
dozen other weekly and daily papers,’ came across the account 
of the inquest, and couldn’t help feeling there was a mystery 
somewhere. So there were difficulties. Besides, she herself 
was engaged to a neighbour of Herbert’s who used to invent 
agricultural machines. Nevertheless, as she and her auns 
happened to be staying in the inventor’s house at the time 
she naturally offered to assist Mrs. Harlby in nursing Mr. 
Harlby. Then she discovered that she had never really 
loved the inventor, and she too would have become a 
second Mrs. Harlby, if it hadn’t been for that mystery which 
Herbert was too noble to explain. Also, Herbert possessed 
private information to the effect that Mrs. Harlby was not his 
brother’s wife at all, because, unknown to her, that gentleman 
had committed bigamy: and Herbert felt acutely that some one 
ought to marry her, even if he had to do so himself. Eventually, 
however, the good Mr. Harlby was prevailed upon to explain 
his perfectly gratuitous mystery, after which they all found 
themselves immediately able to marry the right people. And 
thus No Hero but a Man, by Annie Thomas (London : White) 
arrives at its inevitable climax. The author has yet to master 
the principles of syntax: and stains her pages with a good deal 
of unnecessary vulgarity in the course of her development of 
this intricate plot. 

The Real Charlotte, by E. Somerville and Martin Ross 
_London : Ward), is a study of Irish society, humorous, incisive, 
sympathetic. Here is nocrude presentment of the conventional 
characters, talking incessantly in conventional brogue, who 
rollick throughout the ordinary Irish novel: but keen and 
delicate portraiture, in carefully chosen phraseology that carries 
the impress of life, and stamps home the story. The plot is of 
the slenderest, as befits a study of manners: the design of the 
authors, in which they are highly successful, has been merely 
that of introducing us to a little circle of whimsical people, 
some of whom we are very glad to know, and all of whom are 
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interesting. Charlotte Mullen, the central figure, is so very 
wily and versatile a spinster, that of the three entities— 
Charlotte’s Charlotte, her friends’ Charlotte, and the ‘real’ 
Charlotte, the latter is not fully revealed until the last chapter. 
The real Charlotte loves Roderick Lambert, the flashy, hand- 
some, untrustworthy estate agent: but Lambert has married 
for her money ‘a woman of the turkey-hen type, dejected and 
timorous in voice, and an habitual wearer of porous plasters.’ 
The practical Miss Mullen hides her secret, biding her time: 
and meanwhile grinds the faces of her miserable tenants, studies 
the light literature of France, and imposes her strong and 
vulgar personality upon the society of the neighbourhood. 
And because Roddy Lambert is in love with her niece 
Francie Fitzpatrick, Charlotte brings all her craft and energy 
to the enterprise of marrying Francie to the nearest baronet. 
But Francie will none of Sir Christopher Dysart, having lost 
her heart to Mr. Hawkins, who, however, presently wearies of 
that treasure: and, upon the death of Mrs. Lambert, Francie 
marries Roddy Lambert in despair. Thus are the machinations 
of Miss Mullen foiled, and her hopes laid in the dust. Then 
the real Charlotte, who is distinctly a woman of sin, plots direst 
revenge with devilish ingenuity. Ruin descends upon the 
peculating Lambert in consequence, but the triumph of Charlotte 
is cut short by an unforeseen catastrophe, which brings the book 
to an effective and artistic close. We cannot highly esteem 
the sinister Miss Mullen: but she compels respect. Sir 
Christopher Dysart, the dreamy youth who sadly contemplates 
himself ‘sinking into the usual bucolic stupor’—‘if I could 
only read the Fve/d,and had a more spontaneous habit of 
cursing, I should be an ideal country gentleman,’ he solilo- 
quises—his mother, Lady Dysart, ‘with the large and yet 
refined donhommie that was with her the substitute for tact : 
and her gentle daughter Pamela, are all delightful people. The 
pretty figure of Francie Fitzpatrick, who is the real heroine of 
the book, inasmuch as she compels our sympathies, is really 
pathetic, and most skilfully drawn. And as for the peasantry, 
they are of the soil and genuine, and their conversation is most 
racy and pertinent. ‘Thim gerrls is able to put any one that’d 
be with them into a decay,’ complains Norry the Boat of her 
underling Bid Sal, ‘and there’s not a word ye’ll say but they'll 
gallop through the counthry tellin’ it.’ Excellent as the book is, 
it would be better compressed into two volumes. The incidents 
of the charades at Bruff might with advantage be omitted ; and 
we could well spare the oddities of Sir Benjamin ; the freaks of 
a doting paralytic are not subjects for ridicule. In these in- 
stances the authors’ usual delicate and just perception of fitness 
seem to have deserted them, and they descend from comedy to 
burlesque. And when that is said, we have enumerated the 
weaknesses of a strong and clever story—an ungrateful duty. 


THE EVOLUTION OF WOMAN 


The Evolution of Woman. By ELIZA BURT GAMBLE. 
London: Putnam. 


Under this attractive title, Mrs. (or Miss) Eliza Burt Gamble 
has written a learned and amusing volume. She calls it ‘An 
Inquiry into the Dogma of her (Woman’s) Inferiority to Man 
which dogma is promptly and efficiently demolished. In the pre- 
face not only theological dogmatism, but Mr. arwin’s prejudices 
are shown up as needing revision on this great subject. How 
good is it to begin at the beginning! An ordinary woman might 
have started with the shabby way in which Adam treated Eve 
in Eden. Our authoress begins with the small animated par- 
ticles or Monera which appeared in the primeval sea. These 
albuminous compounds of carbon generated by the sun’s heat 
form a sexless but soul-satisfying starting-point ; but it is some- 
what saddening to find that ‘ concerning the origin of sex in the 
individual organism little seems to be known.’ Soon, however, 
we discover the male developing organs of locomotion to pursue 
—-and organs of prehension to hold —the-primitive female, she 
being as yet unprovided ; so the male gets a fair start. Conceit 
comes in and ruins all, the males develop fine colours and 
feathers, and in the end a manly beard, and by this time the 
modest retiring female has been cultivating her intellectual 
powers, and obtaining the privilege of selection. The future of the 
race in the upward path of evolution is now in her hands 
who reigns over natural selection, and is beautifully described 
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as the ‘intelligent factor’ Yet it is sad how little use she 
makes of it, for, except in his greater size, man is a poorer 
creature than woman, and in civilised countries even fewer in 
number. Poor Mr. Darwin tries to explain this by emigration ; 
but he is floored by the delicious argument that ‘men do not 
usually emigrate to a wilderness, and rarely to sparsely settled 
countries’ (p. 44). Is our authoress a matron, and did her 
maiden name begin with alargeO? The chapter on ‘The 
Supremacy of the Male,’ in addition to another delightful 
refutation of Darwin, contains an anecdote bearing on the use 
of stays or corsets worthy of a Glasgow magistrate. But that 
worthy man would be somewhat scandalised, by many of the 
tales of the manners and customs of prehistoric society, includ- 
ing those of savages, bearing on the theories regarding wife 
capture of McLennan and Lubbock and Bachofen’s theory as to 
the early supremacy of woman. Of one highly interesting 
tribe it is recorded that it is unlawful for the son-in-law to look 
upon the face of his mother-in-law. The section on woman in 
Early Historic Society contains much familiar detail regarding 
the Spartan virgins, the Athenian courtesans, and Roman 
matrons. Everything points the moral of feminine superiority 
even the Greek Hetaira is wiser, wittier and more proper than 
her victims. Among the Dorians, the wife was honoured by her 
husband with the title of Mistress. It may not be soin America, 
but in the lowlands Scots dialect the mistress rules both in ‘ but 
and ben,’ and even a Cockney costermonger has grace to mind 
what the ‘ missus’ says and gives her of his earnings to keep the 
house. Granted our authoress has proved her point to the 
hilt, every man who has known a good mother will yield it; 
but after all what does it end in? Does she want those highly 
developed masterful women of hers to fight in battle? Will their 
evolution prevent them from running away? Are they to do the 
work of the world with one hand, and hold the babe on the 
breast with the other? Let her and her sisterhood beware lest 
in seeking the shadow they lose the substance: let her be 
content with being the mistress and the prize not the comrade or 
the rival of man, 


OLD AND NEW 


Dr. G. F. Marshall has done wisely in editing the Biological 
Lectures and Addresses delivered by the late Professor Arthur 
Milnes Marshall, and published by David Nutt (London) in a 
handy volume. The lectures and addresses vary considerably 
in their aim, some being very technical in character, hardly to 
be understanded by the vulgar, others much less technical, 
without any loss of accurate thought or scientific precision. 
The first, on the Modern Study of Zoology, was delivered in 
1879, and then was, to use the author’s suitable description, a 
stocktaking, as Solomon, Aristotle, and Pliny are all laid under 
contribution, and their modes of arrangement of the animal 
kingdom are contrasted with those of the present day. ‘The 
fifteen years that have elapsed would justify a new stocktaking 
without lessening the interest of the reader in this comparatively 
old one. The studies on Environment, Embryology, and In- 
heritance may instruct and edify the most scientific reader : 
while the lectures on Butterflies, Freshwater Animals, and the 
address on the Shapes and Sizes of Animals, are so clear and 
so interesting that any intelligent layman or nature-loving boy 
or girl could follow every word of them. The essay on Death 
affords much food for thought. It needs a little bit of reasoning 
to understand that a low organism such as the Amccba is 
practically immortal, but it is difficult to find a flaw in the 
following argument : ‘An Amoeba reproduces by simply divid- 
ing into two. In such an act of fission the parent generation 
disappears, but nothing has died. If the original Amoeba be 
called Tom, and the products of fission Dick and Harry, the 
upshot of the process may be expressed by saying Tom has 
disappeared without having died, while Dick and Harry have 
come into existence without having been born. Nothing has 
died, there is no corpse to bury, and our ordinary ideas with 
regard to individuality and identity fail altogether to afford 
answer to the question—Where is Tom at the end of the 
process?’ (p. 273.) Weismann has a famous argument that 
the origin of death is found in the consideration that it is 
advantageous to the species that individuals should die. This 
Professor Marshall combats with much ingenuity, and proves 
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to his own satisfaction that death is not an intrinsic necessity 
either of life or of organisation. Neither Weismann nor he 
comes near the question, so interesting historically, as to how 
death got power over the human race, nor the other still more 
interesting and important argument, well known to St. Paul, 
drawn from the corn of wheat. Of these more profound 
mysteries even modern biology has not lifted the fringe of the 
veil. ‘The whole volume, however, is deeply interesting, well 
written, and full of stimulus to thought. 

That an Irishman should have journeyed by road 1055, less 
296 miles, through Galicia, Hungary, Moravia and Bohemias 
and have found no more entertainment than is imparted in 
The Gypsy Road (London : Macmillan), by Grenville A. J. Cole, 
is a melancholy reflection. But a tricycle is not a lively im- 
plement, and the dulness of its progression may have overcome 
the natural liveliness of an M.I.R.A. who dated from Dublin. 
Perhaps the only incident of interest narrated in the whole 
volume was the refusal to the travellers of hospitality in a place 
called Planany, twenty-five miles from Prague, the Bohemian 
capital, because they asked for beds in German and were there- 
fore taken for Germans. When it was explained that they were 
English, conversation flowed in German, and there were beds, 
the best in the house, for the asking. The former monosyllabic 
dumbness was explained by the remark, ‘Of course we under- 
stand German, but we do not speak German to Germans.’ 
‘ Bohemia had had seven hundred years of German rule. Austria 
Felix had not always imparted her felicity,’ is the author’s 
comment. In Hungary, on the other hand, ‘German had 
within this century replaced Latin as the language of 
international intercourse,’ so that a mining official in that 
country remarked, ‘English may be spoken in England, 
but in London or Paris you would naturally speak German. 
How would you understand one another otherwise?’ He 
wished to introduce his wife because ‘she speaks English 
for she is a Frenchwoman.’ ‘Why should she?’ ‘Of course 
she does—French and English—it is all the same, of course it 
is.’ These be the gems of the book. The general style is 
vitiated by an indirectness and obscurity of allusion and epithet, 
which seem to be imitated from R. L. Stevenson ; but in a way 
that recalls the ancient saying, ‘many prate of Robin Hood, 
who have never shot with his bow.’ 

It is a good idea on the part of Messrs. Blackie and Son to 
publish a series of more or less classical works that shall be 
suitable for boys’ reading. Whether the boys will read the 
suitable books or not is another question. As a rule, a boy 
hates a book which labours under the disadvantage of telling 
what really happened, though it may be doubted whether 
Waterton’s Wanderings in South America is altogether open 
to such an objection. The account of the manner in which the 
author tackled a cayman ten and a half feet long ought to free 
him from this reproach for ever. ‘ By this time the cayman was 
within two yards of me. I saw he was in a state of fear and 
perturbation. I instantly dropped the mast, sprang up, and 
jumped on his back, turning half round as I vaulted, so that I 
gained my seat with my face in a right position. 1 immediately 
seized his forelegs, and by main force twisted them on to his 
back ; thus they served me for a bridle.’ From a naturalist’s 
point of view the book is delightful reading, and the author's 
old-fashioned style is both quaint and entertaining. Southey’s 
Life of Nelson is well worthy a place in this little ‘School 
and Home Library.’ Boys will be tempted to read it even in 
the face of such fascinating romances as those of Henty and 
Kingston. A note might have been added here and there 
perhaps to point out to the youthful readers the changes that 
have taken place in public opinion since the book was written ; 
as, for instance, when Southey, speaking of the Americans, 
says : ‘ They had broken the ties of blood and language, and 
had acquired the independence which they had been provoked 
to claim, unhappily for themselves, before they were fit for it.’ 
Anson’s Voyage Round the World is another book that tells of 
the deeds achiever »y our Navy; but, interesting though it 
must be to boys why have set their hearts on the sea and all 
that therein is, the book has not the fascination of the Zz/e of 

‘elson. Dana's Two Years before the Mast is far more amusing 
and romantic. The author came of a good New England family, 
and was a young man of great ability. But while studying at 
Harvard University he suffered from a severe attack of 
ophthalmia. To cure this he determined to throw up his 
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studies for a time, and accordingly shipped as an ordinary 
Seaman on board a small trading vessel. When he returned 
Dana resumed his studies at Harvard, and eventually became 
one of the leading advocates at the American Bar. The books 
are well got up, nicely printed, and exceedingly moderate in 
price. As educational works they are excellent ; but if Messrs. 
Blackie wish their series to become really popular among the 
rising generation, they may be advised to throw in an occasional 
romance. 

The latest addition to the well-known Golden Treasury Series 
is Selections from the Poems of Arthur Hugh Clough (London : 
Macmillan). The ‘Bothie’ occupies one-half of the volume, 
and for the rest the editor has shown taste and skill in his 
selection. We have also received Pictures of 1894 (Pall Mall 
Gazette office) and Academy Sketches (London: Allen), of 
which the latter has the more variety, and the former is very 
much the better printed ; A Son of the Soil, by Mrs. Oliphant 
—being the sixth reprint—in Messrs. Macmillan’s three-and- 
sixpenny series ; the new volume in the cheaper edition of Mr. 
R. D. Blackmore’s novels, Ait and Kitty (London : Sampson 
Low); and 4/ the Sign of the Wicket (Bristol: Arrowsmith), 
in which Mr. Edmund B. V. Christian has collected from 
various quarters his amusing essays in prose and verse ‘on the 
glorious game.’ 
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